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(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘THR WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES, —CGoethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 60.—No. 6. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1882. Paros { #4. Dnetampes 








H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





()ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Monpay, Feb. 13, “CARMEN.” TuEspay, Feb. 14, Production ‘of WAGNER'S 
“PANNHAUSER,” with entirely New Scenery, Costumes, and Properties. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 15, BALFE’s “‘ MORO.” THuRsDAY, Feb. 16, Only Time of 
Sir Junius Benepict’s “LILY OF KILLARNEY.” Faripay, Feb. 17, 
“PANNHAUSER.” SatuRDAY Morning, Feb. 18, at Two, ‘“‘ MIGNON,” 
SarurDAY Evening, Feb, 18, at Eight, GouNop’s “‘ FAUST.” 


POPULAR PRICES. 





Box Office open Daily from 10 till 5. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
L°¥ DON BALLAD CONCERT. 








7 

ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jamus’s Hatt, Wepyzs- 
DAY Next, at Eight o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies and Miss De 
Fonblanque, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Mdme Fassett ; Mr Edward Lloyd, 
Mr Santley, Signor Foli, and Mr Maybrick. The South London Choral Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr L, C. Venables. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY NAYLOR. 
The programme will contain the following Popular Ballads, Favourite Operatic 
Songs, &c.: “‘I’m alone,” ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” and “In Arcady” (Miss 
Mary Davies); “ When all was young” and “In a quaint old village ” (Miss De 
Fonblanque); ‘O, Fatima,” ‘When the tide comes in,” and “The Long 
Avenue” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling); ‘‘By the sad sea waves” and ‘‘ The 
Bailor’s Story ” (Mdme Isabel Fassett) ; ‘ Lend me your aid,” “‘ When other lips,” 
‘Once and once only” (Mr Edward Lloyd); “O live, or let me die,” “O 
ruddier than the cherry,” and “ Montrose’s Love Song” (Mr Santley): ‘The 
Drinking Song” from Der Freischiitz and “I fear no foe” (Signor Foli); 
“‘ Loving Smile” and “‘ The Midshipmite” (Mr Maybrick). The South London 
Choral Association will sing the following Operatic Choruses: ‘ Rataplan,” 
from La Figlia del — ; “ The Bridal Chorus” from Lohengrin ; ‘ Gipsies’ 
Chorus” from ,Jl Trovatore; and ‘Gallant Hearts,” March from Norma, 
Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; Family and School Tickets to admit Six to Stalls, £2; Area, 
4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s,; to be had at Austin’s, 

St James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and of Boosey & Oo.,295, Regent Street. 


Re t4t ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Leg oe the QUEEN and the bp Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, Associates, 
and Licentiates, will take place at this InsTITUTION, on SATURDAY Evening, 
the 18th inst., at Eight o’clock. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors):—Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 
5s. each. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurivs Beneprcr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
FIRST CONCERT (F. Schubert’s Compositions forming the first part of the 
programme) will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, Great Portland Street, on 
TuESDAY, 28th February, 1882, to commence at eight o’clock precisely, The 
next SOIREE MUSIOALE is fixed for WEDNESDAY 15th February. Full pro- 
spectus on application to H. G. HopPer, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. ‘ 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon, Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


\ R and Mdme BODDA’S (Miss Lovisa Pynz) ACADEMY 
i\ FOR SINGING, Operatic and Miscellaneous. ‘‘ BONALLY,” 85 and 87, 
Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill. Professional and Amateur. In and Out- 
Door Students. Studies—Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Deport- 
ment, Choral Practice, Italian. Prospectuses as above, or Mr STEDMAN, 12, 
Berners Street. 














N R SIMS REEVES has the honour to announce that his 


; THIRD CONCERT of Operatic, National, and Miscellaneous Music 
will take place, at Sr JamEs’s Hau, on TuEspay Evening next, February 14th, 
at Eight o’clock, on which occasion he will _ a selection from “LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMOOR.” Artists: Mdme Marie Roze, Miss Spenser Jones, and Miss 
Carlotta Elliot: Mr Herbert Reeves, Mr Barrington Foote, Mr Henry Pyatt, 
and Mr Sims Reeves, Solo Violoncello—Signor Piatti. Conductor—Mr SIDNEY 
Naytor. The Anemoic Union (under the direction of Mr Lazarus). Flute 
—Mr H. Nicholson. Oboe—Mr Malsch. Clarionet—Mr Lazarus. Horn—Mr 
T. E, Mann, Bassoon—Mr Wotton. Pianoforte—Mr Sidney Naylor. Tickets, 


a 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s,, at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, and usual 


WALTER MACFARREN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 








b] 
P. J 74 S HALL.—FIRST CONCERT, Saturpay Even- 
ng. Feb. 25, Lhe Programme will include Beethoven’s Symphony in 
Mendeiesohu’s Violin Concerto, Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte  haaberr-oe 
an hy oo Mozart’s Zauberflote, Weber’s Oberon, and Walter Macfarren’s 
: 4 fenry V. (first time in London), Executants - Miss Mary Davies and Mr 
oe ey » Miss Margaret Gyde (her first appearanee), and M, Sainton. Band of 
Potty 2 Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. Subscription to the Series, 
° e Guinea. Sofa Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. 
rogrammes and Tickets of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street: 
usual Agents; and Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. F 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER.” 


Mss MARIAN McKENZIE will sing RanpDEeGER’s 


“ PEACEFULLY 8 ” ; : a 
Concert, on Tuesday next, a at the Cambridge Musical Society’s 











“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
Mk ARTHUR HOOPER will sing (by desire) AscuEr’s 


popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHE _ 
Mr John Cheshire’s Concert at ima ee 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ R GEORGE COX will sing AscuEr’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr Wm. Carter’s Concert at the 
Albert Hall, on March Ist. 


BENEDICT’S “ CARNAVAL DE VENISE.” | laidintic 
ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Beneprcr’s Variations 
nha “CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” at Chelsea Vestry Hall, Feb. 13th 
evening). 


ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to announce her 
RETuRN to Town for the Season. 
20, Langham Street, Portland Place, W. 


CONDUCTOR WANTED. 
CARBOROUGH CLIFF BRIDGE COMPANY. 


The Committee of the above Company are prepared to receive applications 
for the CONDUCTORSHIP of their BAND for the Season, Prec yeep in 
June next. Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
all applications, accompanied with copies of Testimonials and stating Salary 
required, must be addressed on or before the 24th inst. Silence polite negative. 

RAS. GOODRICKE, 
Feb. 3rd, 1882. Secretary and General Manager. 


yANteD, a good MODERN ORGAN, Second-hand, for 
a Country Church. Apply, stating price and particulars, to ‘‘ Vicar,” 
Raglan, Monmouthshire. 
RS KENDAL’'S NEW SONG, “TIME PASSES ON,” 
the Words by Mrs KENDAL, the Music by WALTER MAYNARD, post free 
for 24 Stamps.—LAMBoRN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
““DARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Anton 


RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of MILron. The English version of the 
words by JosiaH Pittman, Paris: GERARD, 2, Rue Scribe, 
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: REDUCED PRICE, 2s. 6d. 
HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Poozzy’s Parent), 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid. Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 2s. 6d. 
Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, 1s.—Joun Poo.ry, 
3, mr Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world. 


HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE for 1882, By JosEPH FosTER. 

Early in January. In one or two volumes, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s. 
The Peerage or Baronetage separate, each 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION, for 1882, containing all new Creations, has been 
considerably enlarged, and carefully corrected eonsians, It is illustrated by 
upwards of 1,400 Engravings of Arms, &c., and contains fuller pedigrees than 
any other work. 

Westminster: Nicuots & Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 
OHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER, Words by Joan Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published. 


THE BETTER WORLD. 


Words by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Composed expressly for and sung by Mdme MaRIE RozeE; sung also by 
Miss JESSICA O'BRIEN, 
Price 4s. 
London: STaniEy Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 


Published This Day. 
THE LOVERS’ WALTZ 
FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(L’AMANTE). 
By 
G. MURATORI. 
Price 43. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Published This Day. 


L’AMANTE. 


VALZER, PER VOCE DI MEzz0-S0PRANO. 
Musica di 


G. MURATORI 
(The English Version of the words by Marta X. Hayes). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


AM BULA. 


CANZONE POPOLARE. 
Parole e Musica di 


G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


(SONG,) 
Words by MARIA X. HAYES, 
Music by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “‘ Bourrée,” in E flat, 4s. ; 
‘* Memory ” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published. 


ote ae 


A NEW Masonic SOLO AND QUARTET. 


by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK 
UKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true ont accepted Masons, : 




















Dedicated 
D 


By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera! use as a 
manual of vocal fostruction."— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdime Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. : : 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practica] Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials ‘from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througliout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par Ignace GrBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
‘““TJER VOICE.” Ienacz Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnrtQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“4 LICE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncay 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MICHAEL WILLIAM (SALVATUR ROSA) BALFE'S 
NEW OPERA, 


Balfe’s hitherto (to English audiences) unknown opera, Pittore ¢ 
Duca, was produced on Saturday night, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
before a densely crowded audience ; and, if repeated applause may 
be accepted as criterion, with decided success. Having on more 
than one occasion referred to this work by the popular Irish musi- 
cian; its libretto, from the laboratory of Signor Piave (who furnished 
Verdi with JI T'rovatore, Rigoletto, and other dismal tragedies) ; its 
production, at Trieste, in 1856 ; and its withdrawal, after two or 
three performances, in consequence of some misunderstanding never 
intelligibly explained, little remains to be added under these heads. 
Enough that, in our opinion, the alteration made in the original 
design of Piave (abroad, be it understood) is by no means an im- 
provement, and that the sudden recall of the Duc d’Alva, just on 
the point of gratifying his revenge, accompanied by the unexpected 
summons of the Painter to the Court of Queen Elizabeth, in no 
way atones for what must have been the intention of the Italian 
librettist. We might as well, for sake of the stereotyped ‘‘ happy 
ending,” illustrated by a vocal display for the prima donna, change 
the dénoiiment of Ernani, the Trovatore, the Traviata, Rigoletto, or, 
indeed, any of Verdi’s operas, from the earliest, to Don Carlos, 
La Forza del Destino, Louisa Miller, and Aida. What, indeed, 
would become of Wagner's operas (‘‘dramas”—we beg pardon), 
from Rienzi to the Gétterdimmerung, if all were allowed to 
‘end happily?” Nevertheless, Mr Barrett has taken honestly 
what came to his hand. His English version, under the name 
of Moro, the. Painter of Antwerp, exhibits both literary and 
dramatic skill, and the book, as we have it, is more than accept- 
able. ‘True, the duel between the Duke and the Painter—rivals 
for the affection of the heroine, Olivia Campano—is suddenly 
arrested ; but we doubt if the majority of spectators, where a Balfe 
opera is in question, would prefer a more exciting climax. With 
regard to the music if may be said at once that very much of it is 
in the composer’s happiest vein. In the concerted pieces we have 
that light off-handedness which, with him, as with so many 
Italian and French composers, answers every purpose, where more 
studied elaboration might fail to hit the mark ; and to this may be 
added the consoling fact that we are never brought near to the verge 
of dulness. Moreover Balfe possessed the secret of writing well for 
voices and accommodating them to the end he had in view ; while his 
orchestration is as clear and bright as itisconsistently unpretentious— 
the scope and character of the instruments (on several of which, by 
the way, he was a proficient) being within his knowledge and at 
easy command, About his talent and productivity as a writer of 
songs and ballads there can be no dispute. The faculty of tune was 
inherent in him; and the day is far distant, whatever the zealous 
advocates of rhythmical tunelessness may urge, when the strikin 
manifestation of this faculty shall cease to attract the attention one 
enchant the ears of the un-‘‘advanced” multitude. We cannot 
speak in detail of the various numbers comprised in the score of 
Moro; but it may be added without further preamble that it contains 
not a few examples of the fertile invention possessed by a musician 
who has given to the world so many melodies from ‘‘The Light 
of Other Days,” to the “Rose Song” (Ji T'alismano), destined 
to outlive new fashions, however eloquently advocated. These, 
nearly without exception, are pure “Balfe,” and by no means 
less welcome on that account; for Balfe, in this particular sphere, 
had a style essentially his own, no matter to what extent he 
may have adopted, in accordance with his immediate humour, the 
Italian and French schools, as types for his overtures and concerted 
pieces. (Moro, by the way, has no regular overture—the greater the 
pity), “Among the songs likely to win general popularity may be 
cited a romance, ‘‘ Is it, then, in vain I’ve waited” (Act I.), sun 
by Antonio Moro, while contemplating the portrait of his cael 
Olivia (Balfe s “Caro immagine ”)—a canzonet with the true melo- 
dious ring ;” another song for Moro, “ Farewell, ye thoughts of 
Joy and gladness ; * a romance for the Duc d’Alva, ‘ Bold knight his 
armour ht gin, 3" and, perhaps, best of all, Moro’s barcarolle, ‘On 
my gondola so lonely ” (Act II.)—each of which, the last especially, 
is a felicitous example of Balfe at his best, and how grateful to the 
audience was shown in the loud encores elicited by three out of the 
four, the honours in the first and last falling to Mr M’Guckin, in the 
third, to Mr Crotty. There is also in Act II. a charmingly expres- 
sive duet between Olivia and Moro, the opening of which may be 
ous ap the gems of the opera, besides some characteristic 
ance music of the unadulterated Spanish flavour. The performance 
generally may be praised with little reserve. Mdme Valleria, in 
spite of a cold, for which indulgence was asked, and which occa- 
—_ incapacitated her from doing justice to the vocal requirements 
of her part (Olivia, as a matter of course), contrived to win the 
unanimous sympathies of the house by the earnest intelligence of 





her delineation and the poetic meaning imparted to the music 
where true expression signifies more than all the rest. Mr Leslie 
Crotty is a thoroughly capable representative of the Duke, the music 
of which is quite suited to his voice; but he will do still more 
or we are greatly mistaken, to achieve corresponding results for the 
dramatic realization of the character. In this particular, too, Mr 
M’Guckin has some difficulties to overcome, though his success as a 
vocalist, absolute and undeniable, has raised him more than a step 
higher in public esteem, and encourages — that only remain for 
the young tenor himself to justify. The other parts are efficiently 
supported by Miss Giulia (why not Julia?) Warwick; Messrs 
Dudley Thomas and Herbert d'Egville (a cousin by the way of 
Georges Bizet). The opera is admirably put upon the stage, each 
scene, the last in particular, (a view of Antwerp, by Mr Emden) 
being a veritable picture. The costumes, too, from designs by Mr 
Charles Lyall, evince both artistic taste and acquaintance with the 
historical period of the story. The performance was conducted b 
Mr Carl Rosa himself, whose enthusiastic reception proved the hig 
esteem in which he is held ; and what pains the orchestra took with 
the music of Balfe, a compatriot of so many of them, need hardly be 
stated. —Graphic, Jan. 28, 


—_—O0-- 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Subjoined is the programme of the music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students, on Saturday evening, 
February 4th :— 

Sonata, in B flat, Op. 65, No. 4, organ (Mendelssohn)—Mr A. 
Lake, pupil of Dr Steggall; Aria, ‘‘O Fatima,” Abu Hassan (C. Weber) 
—(accompanist, Mr Alfred Izard)—Miss Ida Iggulden, pupil of Mr 
Fiori ; Two Impromptus, in A flat, Op. 142, and E flat, Op. 90, No. 
2, pianoforte (Schubert)—Miss Amy Chidley, pupil of Mr F. B. 
Jewson; Song, ‘‘If with all your hearts,” Elijah (Mendelssohn)— 
(accompanist, Mr Ernest Ford)—Mr J. G. Robertson, pupil of Mr 
Randegger ; Sonata in G, violin, with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Ferdinand David (Nicolo Porpora)—(accompanist, Miss Annie Vale) 
—Miss Kathleen Watts, pupil of Mr Sainton; Song, ‘‘ May dew” 
(Sterndale Bennett)—(accompanist, Miss Annie Daymond;—Miss 
Rose Burchell, pupil of Mr Wallworth; Prelude, Romanza and 
Fuga, from Suite in E minor, Op. 72, pianoforte (Raff)—Mr H. 
Lake, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Song, ‘‘ Orpheus with his lute” 
(Arthur Seymour Sullivan)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley)— 
Miss Doig, pupil of Mr Benson; Dix-Sept Variations Sérieuses, in 
D minor, bp. 54, pianoforte (Mendelssohn) — Mr Macpherson, 
Sterndale Bennett onion, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Duet, 
‘‘In His hands,” 95th Psalm (Mendelssohn)—(accompanist, Mr 
Ernest 0. Kiver)—Miss Mackway and Miss Annie Vale, pupils of 
Mr Walker; Gavotte and Variations, in A minor, pianoforte 
(Rameau)—Miss Moseley, pupil of Mr Harold Thomas ; Song, ‘‘To 
Chloe in sickness” (Sterndale Bennett)—(accompanist, Miss Lilian 
Munster)—Miss Etheridge, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox; Two Studies, 
L’Amabile and L’Appassionata, —— (Sterndale Bennett)— 
Miss Rose Evans, pupil of Mr F. Westlake. 

The third fortnightly meeting will be on Saturday next, 
February 11. 








Now that the Premier and the Leader of the Opposition are mar- 
shalling their hosts again, it may not be out of place to suggest that 
some honourable gentleman would do well to make it his business to 
ascertain in the form of a Parliamentary return something of the 
histories and mysteries of the choral staffs of our cathedral churches, 
A curious return of the kind was obtained a session or two back by 
Mr Neville Grenville, and printed in due course, which forms an 
apt illustration of the kind of information we want to get at. It 
showed the number of lay vicars or clerks in each cathedral or 
collegiate church in England, and it gave their salaries, the number 
of their absences from duty, and various other particulars. The 
first thing noticeable was the difference in the salaries. In some of 
the cathedrals the singing gentlemen get only about £40 or £50 
a-year, while in others they get £200 or £300. With regard to 
absences, some of the gentlemen appeared to have a very easy time 
of it, and to be almost as often away as present, while in one or two 
cases they have shown themselves not to be above breaking out into 
open insurrection against the Dean and Chapter. When the choir 
and the cathedral authorities are at open war the music can hardly 
be edifying, and the country could do very well with a little more 
light on the subject. —The Rock, Jan. 25, 1882. 

Parma.—A fire broke out on the 29th ult. at the Teatro San 
Giovanni. Fortunately it was subdued without any disastrous 
results, though some few of the actors perished in the , Paw It is 
= well to mention, perhaps, that the Giovanni is a marionette 
theatre, 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA.* 

Schubert’s one-act piece with songs, Die Zwillingsbriider, per- 
formed a week ago at the Imperial Operahouse, was a genuine 
novelty for the public—at any rate, not an individual among them 
looked young enough to have been one of the regular frequenters of 
the house sixty-two years ago. The Zwillingsbriider was first pro- 
duced in the year 1820, at the Kirnthnerthor Theater, as a ‘‘one- 
act farce,” but ran scarcely half a dozen nights. One-act operettas 
were then greatly in vogue at the Imperial Operahouse, whence 
they were afterwards completely banished, to be summoned back 
of late years as welcome additions to ballets. The French Opéra- 
Comique furnished, during the first three decennia of the present 
century, a goodly contingent of such pieces. But the supply was 
not sufficient, so native composers had to set to diligently and 
provide what was wanting. The pieces themselves were mostly of 
a farcical nature, the most popular among them all being Schenk’s 
Dorfbarbier, When Schubert composed the music for Die Zwillings- 
briider, he was three and twenty and had already written several 
of his most beautiful compositions, but not yet produced any dramatic 
essay on the stage. A commission to write for the Imperial Opera- 
house must have been a great thing for him, and so—not being, by 
the way, very exacting in the matter of opera-librettos—he set 
cheerfully to work on the farcical book, which allowed his talent to 
take only a low and short flight. The plot turns upon two brothers, 
who are so much alike as to be constantly mistaken for eaeh other— 
a farce-motive of such hoary antiquity that it cannot really grow any 
der. From the Menwchmi of Plautus down to Shakspere’s Comedy 
of Errors, and Holbein’s Doppelydnger—rendered famous by Fichtner’s 
clever acting—how many alterations and changes have been rung on 
the same theme! In modern times how effective it still is in Adam’s 
amusing comic opera, Le Brasseur de Preston and Lecocq’s Ciro/lé- 
Girofla, The author of Schubert’s libretto treats the subject in a coarse 
Kotzebue fashion, without much wit, but in some of the scenes he 
excites the risible faculties of the spectators. The impression is 
always comical when an individual whom we have seen eating and 
drinking heartily, returns in a couple of minutes and begs earnestly 
for breakfast as he is fasting, and other strange incidents of the same 
kind. On the stage, they all believe one another mad; but we in 
the pit are sensible people ; we have long ago guessed the whole 
secret, and feel highly pleased at being so knowing. Schubert's 
music produced on us a thoroughly agreeable impression. To suit 
the homely subject and dress, everything is treated shortly and 
simply ; we must not expect in Die Zwillingsbriider the romantic 
fragrance or the knightly brilliancy, which throw so warm and 
golden a tint over the same composer’s //diuslicher Krieg. The two 
pieces are, it is true, musically related, but they are not musical 
twins. The score of Der Héusliche Krieg overflows with genial 
originality and does not contain a single number which could 
emanate from any one but Franz Schubert; it is a monumental 
work compared with the vaudeville in which figure the worthy 
brothers Spiess. But we would not on that account have 
the latter work depreciated. The very first thing, the intro- 
duectory chorus, is most delightful, and characterized by the 
charm of genuine Schubertian feeling. Of the other numbers, 
the bass air: ‘*Mag es stiirmen,” effectively given by Herr 
Scaria, the delicately scored quartet: ‘‘Zu rechter Zeit,” in B flat 
major, and the resolute, dashing quintet with chorus : ‘‘ Packt ihn,” 
are especially catching. A little simple-mindedness is certainly 
necessary for everyone who goes to hear a vaudeville of the year 
1820. If we possess that, we shall not feel disappointed, but have 
our sympathies enlisted by the little red-cheeked thing in whom 
there is so much youth, affection, and love of song. Special men- 
tion is due to the bass air : ‘‘ Menschliche Herzenringen und streben,”’ 
introduced by Herr Scaria, which Herr Fuchs, the Capellmeister, 
has written and scored from a sketch of Schubert's. It is in a 
serious and pathetic key, which points to a more illustrious source 
than Die Zwillingsbriider. The truth is, it is taken from Schubert’s 
unfinished opera, Sakuntala, the original manuscript of which is in 
the possession of Herr Nikolaus Dumba. Only a small circle of 
intimate friends are aware what a treasure of Schubert’s manuscripts 
this gentleman—who, as we know, is himself an admirable Schubert- 
singer—has, aided by good fortune and intelligence, gradually col- 
lected.t It is very much to be desired that all Schubert’s still 





* From the Neue jreie Presse. 

t The dramatic compositions of Franz Schubert contained in the Dumba 
collection are: Fierabras, three-act opera; Die Freunde von Salamanca, 
“ Komisches Singspiel” (vaudeville) in two acts; Des Teufels Lustschloss, 
three-act opera; Die Zauberharfe, three-act vaudeville; Die Biirgscha/t, 
three-act opera (third act unfinished); Der Graf von Gleichen (book by 
Bauernfeld ; sketch, partly scored by Herbeck); Adrast (book by Mayer- 
hofer), a fragment of an opera. There are, moreover, numerous fragments 
and sketches from unfinished operas of which nothing further is known, 








unpublished compositions in the Dumba collection should be 
ublished, after careful revision and editing, by some recognized 
Rchubert authorities, like Nottebohm and Brahms. Some of them 
might enrich the stage and many the concert-room, while 
they would all interest and delight the world of music. Not 
only would any future edition of Schubert’s collected works not 
suffer any prejudicial effect from the publication of the Dumba MSS, 
but it is possible only by means of them. This is not the place for 
specifying in detail the plan to be adopted ; our object is to suggest 
the notion which must anticipate the wish of every admirer of 
Schubert, and which, as truly artisiic and patriotic, may certainly 
count on every assistance on the part of Nikolaus Dumba. 
* * * * ny * * * 
Yesterday, the 29th January, France, and with her probably the 
whole world of musically-educated people, celebrated the anniver- 
sary of Auber’s birth. His first successful opera, La Bergére chdte- 
laine, appeared in 1820, and his last, Le premier Jour de Bonheur, in 
1868. ‘Thus, this remarkable man, always active, and endowed with 
the freshness of youth, worked during half a century for Opera, 
leaving behind him a long series of productions, most of which are 
still among the gems of the repertory and special favourites with 
the public. How much the Vienna Operahouse, particularly, owes 
the composer of La Muette de Portici, Gustave, Fra Diavolo, and Le 
Domino Noir is shown by our theatrical registers“ It would 
have been a becoming thing for that institution to celebrate 
Auber’s hundredth birthday 5 a model performance of one of his 
operas. No difficulty stood in the way, and if the 29th January 
had been previously set apart for the Redoute, La Muette de Portici 
or Le Domino Noir might very well have been given the evening 
before. We ourselves should assuredly have selected for the occa- 
sion Fra Diavolo, with Mdme Pauline Lucca as Zerline. The fair 
artist who lately sang the Zerline of Don Juan on Mozart’s birth- 
day would certainly have been delighted, in honour of Auber, to 
have added a fresh charm by her other incomparable Zerline to a 
festival performance of Fra Diavolo. Of a truth, it does not re- 
dound to the credit of the Imperial Operahouse to have as com- 
pletely ignored the 29th January, 1882, as the 15th December, 1875, 
the hundredth birthday of Boildieu. Epvarp HANsLIcK. 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The following new songs were introduced on Wednesday 
evening at Mr John Boosey’s Ballad Concert: “Good night,” by 
Hugh Clendon (Miss Mary Davies); “ My darling of old,” by 
Louis Diehl (Mr Frank Boyle) ; “Once, and once only,” by A. H. 
Behrend (Mr Edward Lloyd—encored) ; “ Leaving, yet loving,” 
by Marzials (Mr Barrington Foote—encored) ; “In a quaint old 
village,” by A. S. Gatty (Miss de Fonblanque—encored) ; and 
last, not least, “A cavalier’s song” (with chorus), set by C. Villiers 
Stanford to words by Robert B. Browning, and inimitably sung 
by Mr Santley. “ The cavalier’s song” must, however, be heard 
again before it is “understanded of the people.” Among the 
“encores” of the evening were Mr Cowen’s “ Better land” (Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling), and the same composer’s “ Regret” (Miss 
Damian); the old Irish song, “ Father O'Flynn” (Mr Santley) ; 
Gounod’s “ O, that we two were Maying” (Miss Mary Davies) ; 
and Blumenthal’s “My queen” (Mr Edward Lloyd), Miss 
Oliveria Prescott’s quaint part-song, “ The Cryer,” was one of the 
most admired of those sung by the South London Choral Society, 
the audience, indeed, applauded it heartily, and would much like 
to have heard it again. Mr John Boosey announces “a ballad 
and operatic concert” for Wednesday next, and for Wednesday 
week (Ash-Wednesday) a “ grand sacred concert.” 














Buenos Ayres.—The following are the artists engaged for the 
approaching Italian operatic season at the Teatro Nacional : 
Sopranos - Signore E. Teodorini, EK. Pappenheim, C. Bordalba, N. 
Pedemonti ; Mezzo-Sopranos—Signore Lablache, E. Treves ; 
Tenors—R, Stagno, O. Nouvelli, EK. Palermo, F. de Angelis ; Bari- 
tones—G. Del Puente, F. Salvati; Basses—G. Mirabella, E. Ser- 
bolini, G. Sampieri, E. Sertori; Comic Bass—C. Sortini ; and 
Couductor—M. Mancinelli. 





Besides the above dramatic compositions, none of which have been printed, 
Herr Dumba possesses in manuscript these other works of Schubert’s: five 
Symphonies, three Overtures, eighteen Pieces for introduction into Masses, 
five Pieces of Chamber-Music, fifteen Works for the Piano, three Cantatas, 
twenty-nine Choruses, and sixty Songs and Airs, many, or rather most, of 
which have never been published. 
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REMARKS ON THE PAST YEAR* 
(From lst Oct, 1880 to 1st Oct. 1881.) 


On looking over the musical doings of the past year, as 
recorded in the following pages (from pages 16 to 32), it will 
appear that, although numerous new works have been produced 
by native as well as by foreign composers, some of both of real im- 
portance ; and numerous new societies for concerts, instrumental 
and vocal, professional and amateur, have been started ; long- 
established institutions for musical education have gone on extend- 
ing their operations; and new ones have sprung up: yet, 
notwithstanding all this ever-increasing activity in everything 
connected with the art of music, which is characteristic of modern 
times, there have been no peculiarly striking events to which we 
can point in the past year. The battle which has been raging in 
Germany for some time between the adherents of what has been 
termed for the sake of distinction the school of the Old Masters 
and the Modern German school can scarcely be said to have com- 
menced in this country. Not that there are no partizans of the 
new school in England. Every musical journal that we open 
has something to say on the subject; and every programme of 
serious import now freely admits something of this school among 
the works of the established masters. Persistent effort, in fact, 
is being made by the literary, esthetic, scientific, and practical 
musician in this country to become acquainted with, analyse, and 
place in its right light the efforts of the new school. This endea- 
vour, together with a more free introduction of the works of living 
composers, to whatever school attached, may, indeed, be referred 
to as a distinguishing feature of the year. 

At the Musical Institution papers have been read upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, and discussions held upon them: “An Inquiry 
into the Origin and Growth of certain Musical Idioms and 
Expressions,” by Mr E. H. Turpin; “A Neglected Musical Bene- 
factor, and a Few Words about Handel,” by Mr W. H. Cummings; 
“The Principles of Musical Criticism,” by Mr John Stainer; “On 
Beauty of Touch and Tone: an Inquiry into the Physiological and 
Mechanical Principles involved in their Cultivation,” by Mr 
Orlando Steed ; “Introductory to the Study of Wagner’s Comic 
Opera, Die Meistersinger von Mirnberg,” by Mr C. A. Barry: 
“The Causes of the Rise in Orchestral Pitch,” by Dr W. I. Stone; 
“Qn some of the Underlying Principles of Structure in Musical 
Composition,” by Mr H. C. Banister; “ A Concise View of the 
Law of Copyright as affecting Composers of Music,” by Mr. F. 
Meadows White. Atthe Philharmonic Concerts the instrumental 
performances were :—12 Overtures: 1 by Mozart, 1 Beethoven, 2 
Weber, 1 Spontini, 2 Mendelssohn, 1 Rossini, 1 Berlioz, 1 Stern- 
dale Bennett, 1 Wagner, and 1 Svensden. 5 Symphonies: 1 
Beethoven, 1 Spohr, 1 Schumann, 1 Berlioz, 1 F. Cowen. 7 Con- 
certos, Pianoforte: 2 Beethoven, 1 Chopin, 1 Schumann, 1 Schar- 
wenka. Violin: 1 Beethoven, 1 Mendelssohn. At Ganz’s 
Orchestral Concerts there were 9 Overtures: 1 by Beethoven, 2 
Weber, 1 Mendelssohn, 1 Rossini, 1 Nicolai, 1 Auber, 1 Benedict, 
1 Wagner. 4 Symphonies: 1 Beethoven, 1 Schubert, 2 Berlioz. 
4 Concertos, Pianoforte: 1 Beethoven, 1 Schumann, | Liszt, 1 
Rubinstein. Sundry Pianoforte Works: 1 Weber, 1 Schubert, | 
Liszt, 1 Chopin, 1 Alice M. Smith, 1 Svensden, and the Opera of 
Orpheus, by Gluck. At Richter Concerts, 10 Overtures: 3 by 
Beethoven, 1 Weber, 1 Berlioz, 2 Wagner, 2 Brahms, and 1 Gold- 
mark, 9 Symphonies: 1 Haydn, 1 Mozart, 4 Beethoven, 1 
Schumann, | Brahms, 1 Cowen and 9 Miscellaneous Works for 
Orchestra only: 1 by Bach, 1 Mendelssohn, 1 Liszt, 1 Gridenn, 
and 6 Wagner. The only Concertos were 2 for Pianoforte: 1 by 
Chopin, 1 Liszt, and 1 for Violin by Spohr ; two Choral Works, 
Beethoven’s Solennis in D, and the 46th Psalm by C. V. Stanford. 
At Hallé’s Concerts were repeated performancesof Berlioz’s Infancy 
of Christ,and Faust, with (in the Miscellaneous Concerts) the Haffner 
serenade by Mozart; and of Symphonies, 1 by Beethoven, 1 Schubert, 
and1Goldmark. Inthefour Saturday OrchestalConcerts also, inter- 
esting works, old and new, were brought forward. Of Overtures: 
1 by Beethoven, 1 Cherubini, 1 Mendelssohn, 1 Weber, 1 Harold 
Thomas, 1 W. Shakespeare, 1 Julian Edwards, 1 H.C. Nixon. 
Symphonies : 1 Haydn, 1 Beethoven, 1 Schumann, 1 F. H. Cowen, 
with Barnett’s Tone Picture, and Cowen’s Language of Flowers, 
In the works selected by the Choral Societies with Orchestra, the 

same tendency to give a mixture of what is new with the older 





* From Carte’s Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanack for 1882, 








masters is observable, although, owing to the comparatively 
limited number of these works that are composed, the new are 
few in number. Those performed by The Sacred Harmonic 
Society were 3 by Handel, | Beethoven, 1 Cherubini, 5 Mendels- 
sohn, 2 Rossini, 1 Costa, 1 Benedict, and 1 Sullivan. By The 
Royal Albert Choral Society: 1 by Haydn, 7 Handel, 4 Mendels- 
sohn, 1 Rossini, | Macfarren, 1 Sullivan. The Bach Choir per- 
formed 3 by Bach, 1 Palestrina, 1 Vittoria, 1 Handel, | 
Cherubini, 1 Mendelssohn, 1 Schumann, | Pearsall, 1 W. 5. 
Bennett, and 1 Brahms. 

From this enumeration of the works performed in the short 
series of concerts given in the year, by each of these eight leading 
orchestral and choral and orchestral institutions in London, it 
will appear that much of what is modern and new has been intro- 
duced, the proportion in this brief summary being, for the old 
school, say from Bach to Sterndale Bennett, 82 works ; and for the 
modern school and living masters, from Schubert, 63 works. Of 
these, however, much the largest portion of the choral works are 
of the older masters, of which there are 38 to 11 of the modern, 
while there are twelve symphonies of the former to 1+} of the 
latter. If the same kind of examination and calculation be made 
as to the construction of the programmes of the other numerous 
musical institutions and Societies, musical festivals, chamber 
concerts, private concerts, pianoforte and organ recitals, lectures, 
etc., professional and amateur, in and about London, and through- 
out the kingdom, the same tendency to cultivate an acquaintance 
with what is new, as well as old, will be observed. 

In “Chamber Music,” that highly important branch of the 
Art, now so largely sought after and patronised by the public, 
the best examples of all the greatest masters of past and present 
times are to be found, and much in a similar proportion as in 
their orchestral works. See the seven programmes (at p. 19) of 
the Musical Union, which completed its 37th season this year ; 
and the forty-one programmes (at p. 18) of the Monday Evening 
and Saturday Morning Popular Concerts, which commenced their 
23rd season, and 713th concert, en the 8th of November, 1880; 
and finished the season with their 753rd concert on the 11th of 
April, 1881. 

It is now, we believe, well understood that the great success 
attending this department of music with the public has arisen, 
not only from the increasing progress and cultivation of music 
generally, and the immense resources there are in the works of 
the greatest composers for a limited number of instruments ; but 
is also to be very much attributed to the analytical remarks 
given upon every work performed, These remarks interest all, 
and, to a very large portion of the audiences, they are also edu- 
cational. They direct attention to the means by which the com- 
poser produces his effects, and to what in those effects is especially 
worthy of admiration ; being also executed by the most talented 
artists that can be obtained—they form the musical ‘taste at the 
same time that the mindisinformed. Respecting these analytical 
programmes, it may not be generally known that, at the end of 
each season, they are collected together, and published. We 
have before us those of the last season of the Monday and Satur- 
day Concerts, given under the direction Mr Arthur Chappell, 
consisting of 1,676 pages, bound up into two large volumes, and 
constituting a body of information on music, with practical illus- 
trations of the most interesting character, such as can nowhere 
else be found collected together. 

(To be continued. ) 








The tenor, E. Lestellier, is re-engaged for next season at the 
Teatro Real, Madrid. 

SrurreaRt.—128 new pupils entered last autumn the Conserva- 
tory, which is under the immediate patronage of the King. The 
total number is now 578. Of these, 158—54 males and 104 females 
—are studying with a view to making music their profession. Of 
the above 158, 106 are not natives of Wurtemberg. Of the pupils 
generally, 352 belong to Stuttgart and 47 to other places in Wurtem- 
berg, 16 to Prussia, 16 to Baden, 13 to Bavaria, | to Brunswick, 3 
to Hesse, 1 to Saxe-Meiningen, 1 to Bremen, 2 to Hamburgh, 3 to 
Austria, 19 to Switzerland, 1 to France, 42 to Great Britain, | to 
Greece, 12 to Russia, 39 to North America, 3 to South America, | 
to the Sandwich Islands, 2 to India, and 3 to Java. The course of 
instruction during the winter half consists of 726 lessons a week, 
given by 40 male and 3 female teachers. 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.* ) 


The programme of the fifth orchestral concert does not call for 
special notice. Still it contained some good things, amongst 
others Cherubini’s overture to Faniska; Raff's Symphony, No. 
6, in E, Lenore; and Beethoven’s Variations in D, for strings 
(from a quartet).t Some parts of Raff's Symphony were well 
received by the audience, but I cannot see much to admire in it, 
True, the Andante quasi larghetto in the first part is fine and 
contains lovely melody tenderly handled. But one good move- 
ment does not make a symphony, in the same way as a gentleman 
remarked to me, in re the Demonito, by Rubinstein—“one 
grand duet does not make an opera.” And then “ The March” is 
surely more than bizarre, it is “a little vulgar.” Miss Robertson 
was the vocalist of the evening. 

Last Saturday evening, at the sixth popular concert, there was 
a tremendous house, the audience numbering about 3,000. No 
wonder the patrons of the cheap concerts turned out in such num- 
bers ; here is the programme :—Auber’s overture to Masaniello ; 
Monsigny’s “ Chaconne et Rigaudon d’Aline ;” the whole of Beet- 
hoven’s “ Pastoral ” Symphony ; Rossini’s Overture to William Tell ; 
the introduction to the third act, Dance of Apprentices, Procession 
of Master Singers, from Wagner's 7'e Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg ;” Strauss’ “ Blue Danube” Waltz; and a selection from 
Feliclen David’s Ze Desert. It is not many years since the 
crowds which attend these Saturday cheap concerts would have 
been quite satisfied with a trumpery ballad, badly sung, or even 
with a nigger “ breakdown.” On a changé tout cela, but regarding 
this very remarkable change in the musical taste of Glasgow, by 
your kind permission, more anon, 

(t “ From a quartet”—and that with reference to Beethoven ! 
What other quartet it could possibly be than the one in A major 
—No. 5 of the “ Lobkowitz” set, Op. 18—is beyond the compre- 


hension of Dr Blivge.] 
——9-———— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Due honcur has been paid both by the Grand Opera and the 
Opéra-Comique, to the hundredth anniversary of Auber’s birth. 
At the former of the two houses the programme commenced with the 
Muette de Portici, in the third act of which was interpolated a pas 
de deux, entitled “ Les Calabraises,” and provided with music 
taken from the ballet in Gustave III. It was danced by those 
fair and famous representatives of Terpsichore, Mdiles Sangalli 
and Rosita Mauri, who appeared for the first time together on the 
stage. As may be supposed, the opera went very well, the artists 
exerting themselves to the utmost. The famous duet, ‘‘ Amour 
sacré de la Patrie,” splendidly sung by MM. Villaret and Lassalle, 
was tumultously applauded and encored, the same honour being 
paid to the “ Prayer” in the fourth act. After this act came a 
Cantata, the words of which were written by M. Philippe Gille. 
The music is skilfully adapted by M. Léo Delibes, who has 
founded it on motives from various operas of Auber’s in the 
following order: L'Enfant prodique, Le Lac des Fées, Le Cheval 
de Bronze, Le Philtre, Le Ineu et la Bayadere, 1’Enfant 
prodique, Le Cheval de Bronze, and La Muette. When the 
curtain rose for the performance of the Cantata, the bust 
of Auber, decorated with palms and wreaths, was beheld on 
a pedestal, leaning against which was Mdme Krauss. Lower 
down the stage were MM. Villaret and Lassalle, to whom, in con- 
junction with the lady just named, was confided the execution of 
the vocal solos. On each side were ranged the other members of 
the company, while behind them were the members of the chorus. 
The Cantata concludes with the “ Amour Sacré” already encored 
in the fourth act, but, when repeated in chorus by all assembled 
on the vast stage, again encored, and, if possibly, even 
more vehemently than before, by an audience wound up to the 
utmost pitch of enthusiasm, the result partly of admiration for 
Auber and partly of patriotic feeling. 

At the Opéra-Comique the programme was of a more varied 
character. It began with an act of Le Macon, sung by MM. 
Nicot and Mouliérat, Mdlles Thuillier and Chevalier. Then came 
the “ Desert” scene from the third act of Manon Lescaut, the 


* Appendix to last letter—delayed in transmission. 








artists being Mdlle Isaac and M. Furst. This was followed by a 
concert, or so-called “ Interméde,” thus constituted: First Part— 
Overture to Zanetta (1840) ; “ Paques fleuries,” chorus from Fra 
Diavolo (1880); Air from Marco Spada (1853), sung by M. 
Fugére; Air and Variations from Les Diamants de la Couronne 

1841), sung by Mdme Bilbaut-Vauchelet ; Sarabande from Les 

namants de la Couronne, and “ Danza,” from Le Premier Jour de 
Bonheur, by the Orchestra; Quartet from Za Siréne (1854), sung 
by MM. Talazac, Herbert, Belhomme, and Carroul; Air from 
Actéon (1836), sung by Mdme Carvalho. Second Part—Overture 
to La Part du Dnrable (1843); Introductory Chorus from the 
Cheval de Bronze (1835); Duet from Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, 
sung by Mdmes Carvalho and Bilbaut-Vauchelet; Air from the 
Cheval de Bronze, sung by M. Taskin; Quartet from Lestocq 
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(1884), sung by Mdlles Mézeray, Dupuis, Cordier, and M. Barré ; 
Air and Chorus from Za Siréne, sung by M. Talazac and the 
Chorus; “ I’o-Li-Fo” (1857), chorus, sung by the pupils of the 
Conservatory. Mdme Carvalho was especially applauded for her 
rendering of the air from Actéon. The concert was followed by 
some occasional verses from the pen of M. Jules Barbier, which 
were splendidly delivered by M. Delaunay, of the Théfitre-Fran- 
cais, the whole concluding with the ceremony of crowning Auber’s 
bust. 
MM. Pasdeloup and Colonne also celebrated the Centenary, by 
admitting into their respective programmes for Sunday, the 29th t 
ult., only compositions by Auber. it 
Delegates from Caen, Auber’s native place, attended the Cen- 
tenary performance at the Grand Opera, as well as that at the Opéra- " 
Comique.—M. Philippe, author of the words of the Centenary Cantata 4 
at the Grand Opera, has been created a member of the Legion of 
Honour.—M. L. Brandus, the well-known musical publisher, was 2 
knocked downsomeshorttimesince by acarriage. Luckily he wasnot at 
seriously hurt, having escaped with a sprained shoulder.—Joseph 
Wieniawski recently gave two concerts in the Salle Erard, where ‘ 
he has been succeeded by Anton Rubinstein. aj 
us 
DR ARNE. i 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) he 
Dear Sir,—I lately paid a visit to the old church of St Paul's, th 
Covent Garden. As that distinguished composer, Dr Arne, is said of 
to be buried there (or more probably in the churchyard adjoining), gr 
my thoughts naturally resorted to him. I observed, and was glad ms 
to see, memorial tablets of William Linley, the glee composer, and fit 
his mother ; also of the veteran actor, Charles Macklin, Most of wl 
the inscriptions, however, referred to people who, however estim- as 
able in private life, were not likely to arouse much interest in the ~~ mc 
breast of a musician and antiquary like myself. Not a single scrap sey 
of eulogy, or notice of any sort, did I see about Arne. 4 wo 
Now, sir, this seems to me very like a national disgrace. Arne | an 
is, confessedly, one of our ablest and most elegant composers ; a z orc 
finer melodist cannot be mentioned—witness his lovely conceptions, > as 
‘*Where the bee sucks,” ‘‘ Under the greenwovd tree,” and ‘* When ‘a 
daisies pied,” for instance—and yet this eminent musician lies ~~ ore 
buried in an obscure grave, with no memorial of any kind to mark 3 hov 
his place of sepulture. A poor man himself, our poet, Robert — exc 
Burns, fired with generous indignation at the neglect shown to his ~~ anc 
great predecessor, Ferguson, erected at his own expense a monu- =~ mu 
ment over that unfortunate poet, in the Canongate Churchyard, ~~ rect 
Edinburgh—a monument that reflects honour on both the men. per’ 
Will no person in this wealthy city do as much to honour the ashes the 






of Thomas Augustine Arne? The man who, among other things, 
gave us ‘‘ Rule, Britannia”? I trust that the mere suggestion may 
be sufficient to our choral societies and wealthy amateurs, and 
meantime remain, yours truly, D. Barrie. 


















Posrn.—Professor and Mdme Rappoldi lately gave a concert, 
which opened with Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, for Piano an 
Violin. Mdme Rappoldi performed compositions b Bank, Field, 
Chopin, Driiseke, Rubinstein, and Liszt ; Professor se solos 
by Bott, Bach, and Schubert. He was especially applauded in B. 
Godard’s ‘‘ Concert Romantique.” 

Mitan.—Faccio, the Milan conductor, has received a very graceful 
tribute to his merit from the Brothers Corti, managers of the Scala, 
in the shape of a gold medal struck expressly. It bears on one side 
his portrait in relief, and on the other this inscription: ‘‘ Scala 
Theatre. From the Brothers Corti, as a Mark of Gratitude and 
Admiration. 1881.” 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
(From the * Daily Telegraph,” Feb, 4th.) 
The work of the world goes on though generations of the workers 
ass successively away, and when the tools drop from stricken 
Cols there are always others full of vigour ready to pick them up. 
So the concert which Sir Michael Costa had been announced to 
direct last night took place in due course, the bdfon passing 
to M. Sainton, who, as oft aforetime, well filled the post vacated— 
temporarily, as we all trust-—by his chief. In one sense Sir Michael 
was very emphatically present—present, that is, to the minds of 
the audience as the object of their thoughts and sympathies. Such 
a man cannot be absent from }is place under conditions of sickness 
and peril without leaving a gap not only large but painful. We 
miss more than a conspicuous and familiar figure, since, in virtue of 
the process by which those whom we have learned to admire and 
esteem become, in a certain sense, part of ourselves, there is always 
a consciousness of personal trouble. Sir Michael may rest assured 
that last night’s audience were with him, even, as may well be 
believed, he was with them. M. Sainton, we need hardly say, was 
an excellent deputy. For many years past the ‘right hand” of 
Sir Michael Costa, he stepped into the conductor’s place as by an 
acknowledged law of succession, and carried on the conductor's 
work with the fullest perception of what was required of him. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society is fortunate in having so capital 
and experienced a musician to fall back upon under its present 
circumstances, for assuredly proof was given on this occasion that 
the next best thing to a bdton wielded by Sir Michael Costa is one 
in the hands of M. Sainton. 
The programme opened with Handel’s Coronation Anthem, 
‘‘ Zadok the Priest,” following which came Gounod’s Messe Solen- 
nelle, a work previously strange to the society’s repertory. It is 
difficult to explain why this beautiful mass is so rarely heard 
amongst us, unless on the assumption that English taste in sacred 
music remains limited to that which we recognize as the English 
style. This, however, can hardly be, for the reason that whenever 
— as, for example, at the Birmingham Festival and at Mr 
uhe’s Brighton Festival, the work has been received with marked 
approval if not with absolute enthusiasm. No other result seems to 
us — under the circumstances of music instinct with the spirit 
of beauty, perfectly accordant with the character of a gorgeous 
ritual and penetrated with the essence of devotion. We must admit 
that, last night, the various movements were not loudly applauded, 
but there is a better testimony to the impressiveness of sacred art 
than noise, and that appeared in the profound and serious attention 
of the audience as the solemn theme unfolded all its pathos and 
grandeur. Gounod’s work has taken, we hope and believe, a per- 
manent place in the society’s list of favourites, among which it is 
fitted to secure and maintain a distinguished place. The executants, 
who had been carefully prepared by Sir Michael Costa up to as late 
as Friday last, did fair age to their task, though Gounod’s har- 
monies, sometimes no less difficult than ornate, tried the chorus 
severely and led to occasional faultiness of intonation. Of this it 
would be unfair to take much notice. Music at once strange 
and exacting demands, for a perfect first rendering, more than 
ordinary conditions and average capacity can give. The solo 
assages were sung very well indeed by Miss Anna Williams, Mr 
aas, and Mr Thorndike, while, in the beautiful ‘‘ Benedictus,” the 
orchestra played with special effect. The concert ended with Beet- 
hoven’s Mount of Olives, which gave the artists above-named an 
excellent opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Miss Williams 
and Mr Maas, to whom fell the greater part of the solo work, were 
much and deservedly poe bowe nor was Mr Thorndike denied a 
recognition of careful and efficient singing. At the close of the 
performance a special round of applause for M. Sainton testified to 
the satisfaction he had given as conductor. 








MpME Marie Rozz.—The Queen has sent Mdme Marie Roze a 
handsome diamond bracelet, in remembrance of the pleasure afforded 
to Her Majesty when Mdme Marie Roze sang to the Queen at 
Osborne. Her Majesty’s unerring judgment in discerning true 
merit has not been wanting in the present instance, and the great 
hesiad ny Queen has paid Mdme Marie Roze is most deservedly 

ed, 

Mr WaLTER MAcFaRREN’s first orchestral concert (first of a 
series of three) is announced for Saturday evening, February 25, 
when his overture to King Henry V. will be given by the orches- 
tra, and his pupil, Miss Margaret Gyde, will play his pianoforte 

concert-stiick” in E. Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, as 
well as Weber’s overture to Oberon and Mozart's to Die Zauberflite, 
are also in the programme. Miss Mary Davies and Mr Santley 
are to be the singers, and Mr Walter Macfarren will conduct. 











PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA.* 


Up from the land where the autocrat’s heel 
Dares to stem throbbing Liberty's flood, 
Where the throne is upheld on a phalanx of steel, 
And the crown Revolution has stamped with its seal, 
Comes the wail of foul rapine and blood. 


O Warsaw, that heel laid thy patriots low 
When the tyrant’s hoof swept o’er thy plain ; 
But the dragon’s teeth sown by Tartarean foe 
Mid the shadows of death, with its havoc and woe, 
Thou art reaping in harvests of slain. 


Landless and homeless thy victims have trod 

Through the long weary ages, exiled, 
But the blood that now cries for revenge from thy sod 
Hath aforetime evoked the fierce anger of God, 

And the spoiler became the despoiled. 


Beware, lest the wail now piercing the sky 
Should unseal the dread vials of wrath ; 

Lest the Angel of Death from eternity fly 

With the bolts of his fury to smite hip and thigh, 
As he sweeps o’er his desolate path. 


Breaks there no ray through the vanishing years 
On the down-trodden race in their pain? 
May it be that the long-despised Shiloh appears 
In the cry of deep anguish and passionate tears, 
To restore them to favour again. 
* Copyright. 








WETSTAR. 








Cart Rosa Opera Company.—In The Flying Dutchman, the 
successes of Mdme Valleria as the self-sacrificing heroine, and that 
of Mr Ludwig as the bold sea captain, perpetually condemned to 
the waves, winds, and tempests he has impiously defied, are con- 
firmed. Mr Ludwig has never appeared before the public to such 
advantage—which, following directly in the wake of Mr Santley, 
redounds all the more highly to his credit. About Mdme Valleria, 
of whose triumphs in the Old World her compatriots in the New 
should justly feel proud, the like may be asserted. Her dramatic 
embodiment of Senta is gentle, engaging, and thoroughly in keeping 
with the romantic sentimentality of that dreamy personage ; while 
her execution of the music, so often trying to the voice, is invariably 
artistic and expressive. With regard to other characters, it will 
suffice to add that they are all more or less in competent hands ; 
nevertheless, whether the Flying Dutchman, or for the matter of 
that Lohengrin, be destined to attract the London public as at the 
beginning is clearly open to question. Rienzi, however, and what, 
from a Wagnerian point of view, is of still larger significance, 
T'annhiiuser, are yet to come. Why did not Mr Rosa, with the aid 
of Mr J.P. Jackson, bring out an English version of the Jeister- 
singer at once, and conduct it himself? He has the score by heart, 
as we have cause to know ; and should he not be able or willing at 
the time, there is his alter ego, Mr Randegger, ready at command. 
The always welcome Mignon of Ambroise Thomas has been given, 
as a matter of course, and it is agreeable to record the legitimate 
success of Mr Barton M’Guckin, one of the youngest and most 
promising of our tenors, in the not over-grateful part of Wilhelm 
Meister, which, in a vocal sense, he has completely mastered, while 
showing unquestionable advance in another direction, to attain 
equal proficiency in which he must devote yet further thought and 
study. Miss Julia Gaylord’s Mignon is, from beginning to end, a 
most engaging personation of one of the most engaging characters 
in all romance. Here there is no necessity for straining the voice, 
as she is compelled to do in the far more arduous part of Elsa, and 
the result is a manifest gain. Miss Georgiana Burns is a sprightly 
Filina ; Mr Crotty a good Lothario ; Mr Betjemann a Giarno beyond 
dispute ; Miss La Rue an acceptable Frederic; and Mr C. Lyall— 
than whom few operatic actors can make so much out of little, with- 
out the slightest attempt at exaggerated personal display—an inimi- 
table Laertes. More about Mignon, except that it pleased, and was 
applauded as much as ever, would be superfluous.—Graphic. 


In consequence of the recent financial disasters in France, the 
Vicomtesse de la Panouze (Mdlle Heilbronn) returns to the lyric 


stage. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FOURTH SEASON, 1881-82. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 13, 1882, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programe. 

Parr I.—Quintet, in A major, for two violins, clarinet, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Lazarus, Zerbini, and Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Sleep, 
heart of mine” (Henry Smart)—Mr Barrington Foote; Prelude and Fugue, a la 
Tarantella, for pianoforte alone (Bach)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Parr II.—Kol Nidrei. for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment (Max 
Bruch), first time—Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Au bruit des lourds Marteaux” 
(Gounod)—Mr Barrington Foote ; Trio, in B flat, Op. 11, for pianoforte, clarinet, 
and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, MM. Lazarus and Piatti. 


Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 11, 1882, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme, 


Quartet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti; Sonata, in A minor, 
Up. 42, for pianoforte alone (Schubert )--Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; Fonata, in A 
major, Op. 69, for pianoforte and violoncello (Beethoven)—Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and Signor Piatti; Liebeslieder-Walzer, Op, 52, for four hands on the 
pianoforte, with voice parts ad libitum (Brahms)—pianists : Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann and Mr Zerbini, vocalists: Mdlle Friedlander and Mdme Isabel Fassett, 
MM. Shakespeare and Pyatt. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








DEATHS. 


On January 2]st, at 11, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, 
Signor CESARE VASCHETTI, aged 55. 

On February 2nd, at 15, Westbourne Place, Eaton Square, Signor 
Fasio CAaMPANA, aged 67. 

On February ord. suddenly, Mr James MA tsTER, aged 66, for 
many years a most faithful and valued assistant to Messrs Robert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





To ——. 


Although you like me well enough | 
To bite your lips to hide a smile, 
Which may be laughter or may be love, 

Sorrow is not gone yet awhile. 








For yesterday you seemed so far, | 
So far that I had never given | 
A thought to you, but as the star | 
That lifted up my face to Heaven. 


And now when Love is come at last, 
Now when I nearly touch your heart 
And feel it beating warm and fast, 
The dull world forces us apart. 


Epps. 








Mr W. H. Hotes’ “ Fantasia Sonata,” founded on the initial 
letters of Professor Macfarren’s Christian name (G. A.), has just 
been yublished by Messrs Forsyth, of Manchester and London. 
The Sonata is dedicated to Mdme Natalia Macfarren. 


Mpmx ALBant left London on Tuesday morning, vid Boulogne 
and Paris, to fulfil her engagement at Monaco, where she will 
remain a month, singing in Faust, Hamlet, Lucia, and Rigoletto, 
assisted by Mdlle Vanzandt and Mdme Scalchi, MM. Gayarre, 
Faure, and Maurel. 





Che Musical World. 











Dr Bearv.—This new scheme puzzles me. I have perused 
the entire correspondence with the calmness which is in me a 
pronounced idiosyncracy ; yet T can gather nothing from it 
beyond the fact that if Londonopoly—in other language, 
centralization—must prevail, no other chief of an English 
Royal College of Music than George Alewander Macfarren, 
successor to William Sterndale Bennett, can by any stretch of 
imagination be preferred. Nevertheless, in my new position as 
substitute for Mr Dishley Peters (who has been summoned by 
Wr Ap’ Mutton, to assist him in his researches north of the 
constellation, Orion”), it is my bounden duty to examine with 
care this much agitated controversy. I have, just now, but 
scant leisure, since I hereby officiate “on the spur of the 
moment ”—as one Shakspere describes a hasty and unanti- 
cipated resolve. One communication, however, I must read 
without delay, proceeding as it does from the St Cecilia 
Magazine, edited, as I hear, by my very old and respected 
friend, Sir Julius Benedict, who revived the immortality of 
“St Cecilia” at Norwich, through a masterpiece that will 
endure as long as St Cecilia herself. Let me read attentively. 

[Pulls out Magazine and reads. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
( From the “St Cecilia Magazine.” ) 

Under her long-continued immunity from European war, it is 
perfectly natural that England should turn her attention to the 
encouragement of the arts of peace, not only to industries and 
manufactures, which she can never wholly dispense with, but to 
those higher arts which, as they are consequent on cultivated tastes 
and iejalienad refinement, belong only to the highest civilization. 
England is not now and never can be a military nation, and we may 
therefore suppose that the paths of peace are at all times more con- 
genial to her people than the pursuits of war; and if ever the time 
shall come that will witness an end of strife, the result will be due 
not to any specific designed expressly to meet the evil, but to the 
development of the arts. Trade and commerce, not arms, will form 
the base of re-constituted society, and of this structure the fine arts 
will crown the summit. 

Whether it arises from our isolated position, or whether it is that 
the religion of the country has been unfavourable to the study and 
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practice of art, it is not our purpose to inquire. It is still the case 
that, with the advantages of peace in our favour, music at all events 
in Great Britain has not occupied the proud position assigned to it 
by the other nations of Europe. And when, at the beginning of 
the last century, we were still a on our acceptance of 
Purcell’s compositions, the Emperor Leopold of Austria was spend- 
ing thousands of pounds sterling in mounting the operas of his 
favourite composers. At a much later period, the sisters of the 
Emperor Charles VI. were not ashamed to be seen on the operatic 
stage in following out their tastes. With the appearance of Handel 
in England under George I., a new era for music, however, may be 
said to have dawned upon our country. The rehearsal of the 
Messiah in Dublin at the beginning of the year 1742 secured a place 
for the divine art in the hearts of the people, the roots of which 
have struck deeper and deeper, and from which it can never be 
severed. 

It was not, however, until the year 1822 that the increasing 
musical tastes of the nation found an echo in the establishment of 
the Academy of Music, under the auspices of the State, with an 
annual endowment of the munificent sum of £500 (!) less in 
amount than would be spent in the course of a single hour on some 
explosive experiment at Woolwich. Fifty-three years later music 
received a still further recognition in the establishment of the 
‘¢School of Music” at South acdeaien, which, however, is not in 
any sense the debtor of the State. The demand for musical educa- 
tion was not even yet satisfied. The schools already in existence 
had no other effect than that of multiplying the disciples of the art 
they had been founded to teach, and it is to the credit of the 
Corporation of London that they came in this emergency to the aid 
of musical art in the country. Commencing with 200 students only 
eighteen months ago, the Guildhall School of Music at present 
numbers 1,000 members. With all these opportunities, however, 
the increasing want of means of gaining musical education is every 
day more experienced throughout the country. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it cannot be surprising to find that more than one of 
the members of our royal family should have spoken plainly on the 
question as it stands between the government and the people, even 
to the length of upbraiding statesmen, for what must be deemed 
culpable ignorance of an art, ministering, as music does, so thoroughly 
to the pleasure of the most cultivated and refined and intellectual 
portion of the community. 

The address delivered by His Royal Highness the Duke of Albany 
to the members of the Atheneum Musical Society of Manchester, 
at the end of last year, has now become famous. In that address 
Prince Leopold clearly points out our deficiencies in respect of the 
means at our disposal of musical education, and is not afraid to tax 
our governing bodies with indifference to their duties. ‘‘1t was too 
much a rule in England,” he said, ‘‘that a poet, a statesman, a 
theologian, a great natural philosopher should not only know 
nothing of music, but should take no interest in it.” This most 
unenviable state of things is likely soon to come to an end. On 
this occasion Prince Leopold found an able second in His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh ; and now the Prince of Wales 
has placed himself at the head of the movement, and it is proposed 
that a Royal College of Music should forthwith be establistied in 
London, on a scale equal to meet the necessities of the empire. 
That such a proposal should merit the approval not only of the 
musical teaching profession, but of the nation at large, was to be 
expected. Under any conditions it would have been welcome, but 
coming from those who by birth stand at the head of English 
society, it is doubly ateful to the hearts of the people. Strangely 
enough, however, it has found enemies where they might have been 
least expected ; and the proposal which was made, without reference 
to any existing institution, has already been identified with the 
National School of Music, supported by private enterprise ; and as a 
consequence the scheme, to judge by the correspondence to which 
the question has given rise, has been condemned with a vehemence 
of language which would have been refreshing in the defence of our 
liberties, but wholly inapplicable to a case, the merits of which 
time alone can test. 

* * * * * * * * 


If the Royal Academy has taken alarm at the proposal to institute a 
Royal College of Music, it may have done so too soon. It has not been 
shown, so far as the movement has gone, that there is any intention 
on the st of the promoters of the scheme to overlook the claims 
of the Royal Academy. It will be time enough to cry out when 
once they have been hurt; but they have not on hurt. There is 
no avowed intention to hurt them, and until there is some proof of 
au evil disposition evinced, silence would be more becoming than 
complaint. As it is, the Royal Academy possesses a Royal Charter, 
and derives some emolument from the State; in the event of the 
establishment of a Royal College of Music it is obvious the State 





must first deal with the existing institution, and the probability is 
that the staff of professors who now find employment in Tenterden 
Street would be transferred to the Royal College, wherever that 
may be planted. If the site of the National Training School, with 
its adjoining buildings, offers advantages desirable in the formation 
of the new Institution, why should the State be prevented from 
availing itself of the position? There is really no obstacle in 
existence towards union between the Royal Academy and the school 
at South Kensington ; and it is quite immaterial to the question at 
issue whether or not the patrons of the National School contracted 
to support that institution for five or for ten years. So far as the 
movement has gone, it has the support of the nation ; and if any 
objection were made, it is not that the scheme goes too far, but that 
it does not go far enough. How does it happen, one might ask, in 
all the reasons adduced for bringing this College of Music into 
existence, that Scotland has never been mentioned once? Is Scotland 
no part of the Empire? Has she no musical youths? Scotland has 
her Universities—more, in her principal University, a Music Chair. 
How has it not occurred to those who take a lead in this movement 
to consider the claims of Scotland equally with those of England ? 
No doubt, London is the metropolis of the Empire, and is entitled 
to priority ; but, to all intents and purposes, Scotland is still a 
kingdom, and she will be unjust to herself if, in the settlement of a 
matter so vital to her interests as that of music, she does not make 
her voice heard. Centralization is good, but may, indeed, be carried 
so far as to choke the life of the nation—a most undesirable result. 
At the same time, Edinburgh possesses peculiar advantages for the 
foundation of a School of Music under Royal Charter. The presence 
of the Musical Chair in the University itself may be regarded as the 
nucleus of such an institution ; and if, as we learn, a convention is 
to be held in the course of the present month, consisting of musical 
representatives from all parts of the country, it may be hoped that 
the Professor of Music may find an ey then of urging the 
claims of Scotland in this respect on the assembly. 

Dr Brearv.— Well, calmly speaking (as is my wont, and as 
will be proved—D, V. newt May), I can see nothing in this 
hut a repetition of arguments already pulverized into dust by 
my revered associate, Thaddeus Egy the Greater. I may, 
however, call attention to the last paragraph, which I have 
instructed Muster Wetstar to separate from the context, by a 
line of asterisks. Here, it will be observed, by what the 
“analyst” of the Popular Concerts would call “ attentive 
readers,” that the whole argument involved in the precediny 
four paragraphs is substantially knocked on the head. “ Off 
with the heads,” then, Let us ponder with “ anaious poly- 
scopity”—as dear old J. V. B. translates the Oracle at 
Bayreuth—and dwell upon the tail. 

Newt week (pace the Manchester aristarchs) 








GuARDIAN (by telephone).—A parenthesis means what may be 
omitted. 
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EXAMINER AND TIMES (by (¢elephone).—Signifying nothing in 
particular. 

Dr Bearp (continues).— Notwithstanding this impertinent 
intrusion by means of the newly invented substitute for 
“Mouchard,” J say, in the greedily open ears of the Man- 
chester aristarchs (closing his telephone communicator), that 
nevt week, I shall have a word or two to say about Charles 
Hallé and centralization generally. By my beard I swear it! 


Schluss folgt. 





En Erindring. 
Do you remember once in May 
Going to St Germain, to pass 
A very lovely sunny day 
Beneath the trees, upon the grass: 
"Twas just before you went away ? 
We fled the city for the wood 
And wandered, and the early green 
Was not so thick but what one could 
Behold the sweet blue sky between ; 
The birds were in a quiet mvod, | 





I wa'k there often in the year, | 
When headache beats upon my brain, 
To breathe the pure and silent air 
In thought—an1 by that time, the pain 
Leaves me, as you did, O my dear! 

Diff. 








CONCERTS. 

PoruLar Concerts.—At a recent Saturday Concert an interesting 
feature was the Sextet in F sharp minor of the late Sterndale 
Bennett, for pianoforte and stringed instruments, introduced by 
Mdlle Marie Krebs in 1875, and now given for the second time 
with equal acceptance. Though composed at the age of nineteen, 
this is allowed by musicians and cultured amateurs to be a master- 
work, Mdlle Krebs plays it so admirably and enters so thoroughly 
into its spirit as to cause regret that she does not more frequently 
exercise her talent on compositions from the same pen. There are 
plenty for her to choose from. She was associated on the present 
occasion with MM. Straus, Ries, Piatti, Hollander, and White, 
four among whom were her companions seven years ago, during 
which interval, from a brilliant executant she has laboured earnestly 
to obtain the position she now holds as a genuine artist of unques- 
tioned eminence. At the same concert the programme included 
Spohr’s melodious Quintet in G, for stringed instruments. Mdlle 
Krebs, besides playing the Sonata Pastorale of Beethoven, joined 
Signor Piatti in three of the five Stiicke im Volkston of Schumann 
(Nos. 1, 2, and 4), in the second of which the cantabile playing of 
the King of Violoncellists was beyond praise; and Mr Barrington 
Foote (of Her Majesty’s Theatre) had the good taste to select the 
late Henry’s Smart’s exquisite song, ‘‘Sleep, heart of mine,” from 
the British Vocal Album, originally published, many years ago, by 
the firm of Wessel and Stapleton (now Ashdown & Parry), and 
edited byJ. W. Davison. On the Monday following, an octett in A for 
violins, violas, and violoncellos, by the Norwegian composer, Johann 
Severin Svendsen, was played for the first time, and attracted con- 
siderable attention. Though very unequal, this octett is full of 
primitive charm, derived in a large measure from its composer's 
instinctive feeling for the national melodies of his native land. All 
the themes of which the four movements are made up possess the 
true Scandinavian colour, and in several instances are employed to 
excellent purpose, being set forth and carried out with happy 
ingenuity. On the other hand, the work is diffuse to excess—a 
fault, by the way, attributable to a large majority of our ambitious 
resent-day composers, who think too much of the ‘‘ heavenly 
ength” which Schumann extols as a characteristic to be prized, 
alike in certain novels of Jean Paul Richter and in the last orchestral 
Symphony of Schubert, about whom Schumann raves more in the 
style of a lover than in that of an impartial critic. Nevertheless, 
the octett was a welcome stranger, and executed as it was by Herr 
Straus, Signor Piatti, and their associates, was welcomed as such. 
The remainder of the programme was of well sustained interest, 
Miss Santley (continually progressing) was the singer, and the 
always welcome Marie Krebs, again the pianist.—Graphic. 





TurneLL Park Cuorat Socrety.—On several occasions we have 
drawn attention to the important doings of musical societies 
working in the vast outlying districts of the metropolis, and a 
moment's reflection serves to show that this may become our duty 
more often in the future than in the past. As London stretches 
farther and farther from its centre, and as the suburban population 
continues to increase, the necessity of local effort to provide means 
of musical culture and entertainment becomes proportionately more 
obvious. Already societies of the highest class exist far away from 
the musical heart of the town. We need only mention by way of 
examples, the Hackney Choral Union and the South London Choral 
Union, since these bodies have appeared in St James’s Hall, and 
won recognition of their previously unknown merit. Others attract 
attention now and then by excellence or enterprise, and the list was 
extended on Thursday, Feb. 2nd., when the Tufnell Park Choral 
Society, conducted by Mr W. H. Thomas, gave a concert in the 
Atheneum, Camden Road, and performed Hofmann’s Cinderella 
for the first time in England. The significance of this event should 
not be overlooked. It may indicate that the healthy energies of 
suburban amateurs are making them progress faster than do those 
who should be their exemplars ; and it suggests a possibility that 
we may shortly have to turn away from Regent Street and its 
neighbourhood when the question arises of making acquaintance 
with a new work. ‘Anyhow the production of novelty by outlying 
societies is an excellent sign—one to welcome, encourage and take 
heart from. The librettist of Cinderella has treated the nursery 
story very judiciously, ridding it of homely, prosaic, and ludicrous 
elements unfit for musical treatment, and introducing episodes of a 
higher character in their place, The sisters of the heroine do not 
appear in the ‘‘ argument ;” the fairy that came in the guise of an 
old woman is transformed into a fairy queen, with all her subjects 
around her; and the glass slipper fails to find its owner, in order 
that the despairing lover of Cinderella, having wandered into the 
haunts of the ‘little people,” might pass triumphantly through a 
scene of temptation and then enjoy at their hands the only reward 
he cares for—the presence of his bride. The same spirit of 
change, with a view to elevation of character and greater nobility 
of incident, appear in matters of detail, Cinderella’s coach 
being made of a cloud, and her horses of flashing lightnings. 
Moreover, with true German instinct for mysticism, the anxious 
lover encounters his fairy friends as they sit, like the Fates, spinning 
the threads of destiny. All these alterations, we are bound to 
admit, make a very pretty and poetical subject for the composer to 
work upon. The music, generally speaking, is marked by Hofmann’s 
elaboration of detail and freedom of handling, as well as by his 
rarely failing aptitude of expression. It is somewhat difficult, and 
calls for steady work on the part of those who would master it, but 
this is a case in which the game pays for the candle, and leaves a 
profit over. The songs and choruses of the fairies are especially good, 
without the drawback of conventionalism. Hofmann’s fancy is here 
to a considerable extent original, and almost wholly charming, the 
only question being whether, in his revolt against the conventional, 
he has not gone too far in the other direction. The music of the 
mortals presents a studied and welcome contrast in its simpler struc- 
ture, while that assigned to the heroine is a successful attempt at 
melodic characterization. In the scene of the temptation Hofmann 
puts forth all his imaginative power with results decidedly interest- 
ing. It is here, in fact, that he most shows himself capable of deal- 
ing with a supernatural theme, and so brings to a climax the 
evidence of ability which is conspicuous throughout. Cinderella, 
alike by reason of its subject and its music, is a welcome addition 
to our store of cantatas, and should achieve popularity forthwith. 
The performance was surprisingly good, having regard to the 
difficulties presented. Only a high average of ability, well directed 
and hard worked, could have made it possille, and we congratulate 
Mr W. H. Thomas and the members of the society upon a success 
of which they have a right to be proud. The solos were sung by 
Miss Margaret Hoare (Cinderella), Miss Philps (Queen', Mr James 
Sauvage (Prince), and Mr Grylls. All did well—Miss Philps and 
Mr Grylls, not less well as amateurs than their colleagues as pro- 
fessionals ; but a special word of praise is due to Mr Sauvage for 
really excellent singing. This gentleman’s fine baritone voice and 
manly style should serve him to good purpose. In the absence of an 
orchestra, the accompaniments were efficiently played by Mr Frank 
L. Thomas, Mr S. Partridge, and Mr F. Partridge, on a pianoforte 
and two harmoniums, Mr Frank Thomas distinguishing himself by 
work at once steady and correct. There only remains to congratulate 
the excellent conductor and his society upon the result of a bold 
venture, which should encourage them to further effort.—D. 7’. 


* * * * * * * * * 


(From a well-known Correspondent.)—An evening concert was 
given by Mr W, Henry Thomas on Thursday, the 2nd inst., at the 
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Atheneum, Camden Road, to exhibit the proficiency of this well- 
known society, and certainly the conductor must be complimented 
on the manner in which the music was given. It is at all times a 


laborious duty providing music for large singing classes ; for if the. 


works are well known the members complain of sameness, and it is 
not an easy matter at all times to obtain novelties, as there are 
always more exponents than creators even of average ability. Mr 
Thomas has on this occasion turned his eyes abroad, and found in 
Germany a work by Herr Hofmann, never before heard in London, 
and a very suitable work it is for a choral society. Herr Hoffmann’s 
librettist, in taking the old nursery story of Cinderella, has changed 
one of the simplest and one of the most attractive of our fairy tales 
into a commonplace extravaganza. The charm of the little cinder 
maiden’s history is that taken from the kitchen she is transformed 
into a lady, and sent to the Prince’s ball for the Prince to fall in 
love with. Here he is called the King, and he tells you long before 
that exciting ball scene—so dear to all children—takes place : 
“There, where the brooklet flows, 
A maiden once I found, 
More fair than blushing rose, 
By pearly dew drops crown’d. 
I swore to my heart then to love her, 

To make her my bride and my queen.” 
So that when the ball does take place, instead of the Prince being 
smitten at first sight by the little beauty, he goes wandering about 
the room looking for the wondrous maid, and singing most dolefully 
‘‘Shall I ever behold her, my darling, my queen?” The whole 
story, as here told, abounds with spirits and wood nymphs and will- 
o’-the-wisps, and we are informed that ‘ crickets chirp ‘neath the 
trees,” but the whole charm has vanished. An attendant very 
kindly informs the King that the lovely maiden who was his partner 
at the ball has lost her ‘‘ tiny silken shoe” from off her foot, and 
the King issues the usual proclamation, but there is no trying on, no 
envy of rival claimants for the shoe. We must not use the word 
glass slipper, for it is a mistranslation of pantoufle en vair for pan- 
toufle en verre, and should be a fur slipper and not a glass one. The 
poor little cinder girl is turned into a German frow, sleeping in a 
wood in the day time, to attract a restless king, who is desirous of 
“hunting a nobler game.” But words or story are not every- 
thing in a cantata, and’ Herr Hofmann has managed to introduce 
some melodious choral music and some few solos of more than 
average merit. It is very suitable for class singing, and some of the 
choruses are decidedly effective. The greatest praise must be given 
to Mr W. Henry Thomas for the careful manner in which he has 
drilled his choir. Concerted music and solos were given with 
marked expression and correct intonation. Mr Frank L. Thomas, 
in the pianoforte accompaniments, also merited commendation for 
the admirable spirit he displayed. In all the introductions of the 
three parts he played with firmness and expression, and contributed 
in no small degree to the success of the whole performance. Miss 
Margaret Hoare, Miss Price, Miss Philps, and Mr James Sauvage 
gave the solos, Mr Partridge assisting at the harmonium. After this 
new work the concert ended with the first part of 7'’he Creation, in 
which Mr Alfred Smith and Mr Lewis Thomas added their weight 
and influence to the members of the choir already mentioned, and, 
I need hardly add, with excellent effect, —PHosPHoR. 

ALBERT Hatt.—On Wednesday evening last the sixth of the 
re series of concerts was given by the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society under the direction of Mr Barnby. The programme con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
& pair of works which have often been in similar association, and, 
though so opposite in vein and character, rank among our choicest 
treasures of devotional music. The performance of Mendelssohn’s 
sublime cantata left little to be desired, for it may easily be assumed 
that so conscientious and vigilant a conductor as Mr Barnby would 
secure that. His orchestra is quite equal to the demands made 
upon it, however exacting, and hence the audience were favoured 
with a highly satisfactory reading of the opening Sinfonia, and at the 
same time a welcome opportunity of again recognizing the exquisite 
beauty of the three movements which form, as it were, typical appli- 
cations of the annunciatory text, as conveyed in the prefatory chorale 
and the majestic developments to which it is subjected. The prin- 
oe vocal music was executed with ample efficiency by the artists 
who were entrusted with it. Mdme Lemmens Sherrington was the 
soprano, and sang, with her usual ability, the solos ‘‘ Praise 
thou the Lord” and “The night is departing,” and, with Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, that most interesting and trustful of all 
devotional ejaculations, ‘‘I waited for the Lord.” The tenor air, 
‘The sorrows of death.” and the touching recitative to which it 
leads, devolved upon Mr Maas, who had previously obtained an 
encore, had he cared to accept it, in the lovely air “‘ He counteth all 
your sorrows.” We are too familiar with the Choral Society over 














which Mr Barnby so carefully presides, not to know that it would 
illustrate its capability to the best advantage. Both in the inde- 
pendent choruses, and in those constituting interlocutions to the 
soloists, the precision of the attack, and the variety of the colouring, 
did honour to the singers, and proclaimed repeatedly the matured 
state of their discipline. The Stabat Mater of Rossini which fol- 
lowed the Lobgesang, challenged the usual admiration. Pic- 
turesquely dramatic in every sense of the word, and essentially 
Italian in its flowing cantilena and brilliant instrumentation, it will 
be long before the charm that so inherently belongs to this work 
will yield to more modern influences and fade wholly away. The 

rformance, like that of the great sinfonia-cantata which preceded 
it, was of a highly finished kind. The ‘‘Cujusanimam” of Mr Maas, 
the ‘‘Pro precatis” of Signor Foli, the ‘‘Fac ut portem” of Mdme 
Isabel Fassett, and the ‘‘Inflammatus” of Mdme Lemmens ae 
ton, were each as attractive as singing of unqualified excellence could 
make them ; and the same eulogy may be extended to the choruses, 
which were delivered throughout without flaw or indecision. The 
hall was well filled with visitors in every part. H. 

Mr Hamitton Corzert, Scottish vocalist, is now giving a 
series of concerts, extending over three weeks from Monday last, at 
the Steinway Hall. Mr Corbett has travelled much in the United 
States, Canada, &c., and has earned golden opinions wherever he 
has gone. Possessing a pleasing tenor voice of considerable power 
and compass, much versatility and dramatic force, Mr Corbett has 
no difficulty in entertaining his audiences for two hours, aided only 
by Mr J. M. Harrison, his able “‘ Pianist, cornetist, and instru- 
mentalist.” Like all ‘‘ Scottish vocalists,” Mr Corbett has an in- 
dividuality peculiarly his own, and so naturally does he ‘‘ act” his 
songs and his stories, that the stage is at once suggested as a fitting 
field for his abilities, in some of the Scottish characters created by 
Sir Walter Scott. That Mr Corbett’s audiences at the Steinway 
Hall are mostly Scotch, soon becomes evident, so ready 1s 
the appreciation throughout of all that is tender, patriotic, 
or humorous in Scottish song; but the programme is not 
confined exclusively to the ‘‘auld Scots sangs.” Programme 
No. 4, which was given on Thursday night, contained two English 
songs and two Irish, all of which seemed to be equally appreciated. 
Mr Corbett, however, slyly reminded his audience that ‘The 
Village Blacksmith ” was written by Longfellow, and ‘‘ The Battle 
of the Baltic” and ‘‘ Ye Mariners of England,” &c., ' Tom 
Campbell ; so that if the two latter were to be regarded as English 
songs, it could only be by Englishmen claiming to be of Scottish 
descent. We refer this point to Mr William Chappell. 

A concert was given on Tuesday evening, February 7th, in the 
girls’ school room, Endell Street, St Giles-in-the-Fields, which was 
very successful, giving great pleasure rene to the ‘‘ people” 
for whom it was arranged. The Rev. Canon Nesbit was ‘‘in the 
chair,” and the singers and players (nearly all amateurs), who kindly 
gave their assistance, were Misses Joseph, Mary Chatterton, and 
S. Clayton; Messrs O. Borradaile and J. P. Clayton; and Mrs 
Sutton Sharpe—who not only played Liszt’s ‘‘ Regatta Veneziana,” 
but took part with Mrs R. E. Tyler and Mr Spencer Tyler in Leslie’s 
trio, ‘‘O memory,” and also sang two duets, ‘‘ The Sabbath morn,” 
with Mrs R. E. Tyler, and Verdi's ‘‘Si la stanchezza” (T'rovatore), 
with Mr Spencer Tyler. 

oe Qe 


PROVINCIAL, 
Busney.—An evening concert was given at the British School- 
room, Merry Hill, on Wednesday evening, by Miss E, Loft, a youn 
vocalist of much promise. Miss Loft possesses a soprano voice a 
pure quality and considerable compass, and showed her musical 
intelligence in her delivery of the songs ‘‘She wandered down” 
(Clay), ‘‘Some Day” (Wellings), and ‘‘ Fairly caught” (Diehl’. 
In addition to soli by Miss Alice Bertram, Messrs Raeder, G. A. 
Young, Jones, Waud, and Arthur Cottam, = songs—classical, 
sentimental, and humorous— were agreeably rendered by the 
“‘ Minnesingers” (led by Mr Cottam)—the audience being specially 
atified by Reichardt’s ‘‘ Tears of anguish,” and a sprightly setting 
y Mackenzie of the well-known versical joke in the Ingoldsby 
Legends, ‘‘ A Franklyn’s Dogge.” ‘The instrumentalists were Miss 
May Johnston (amateur pianist), and Mr Louis Diehl (violinist). 
Miss May Johnston joined Mr Diehl in Osborne and De Beriot’s 
duet for violin and pianoforte on airs from William Tell, and in 
Chopin’s difficult Polonaise in A flat exhibited a finished execution, 
added to natural gifts of touch, expression, and rhythmic phrasing 
surprising in an amateur. The concert was under the direction of 
Mr Arthur Cottam and Mr Louis Diehl. 
BricuTon. — Last Saturday afternoon the banquetting room of 
the Pavilion was well filled by a fashionable audience, to witness 
the production of a new operetta, in one act, written by Mr Arthur 
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Law, music by Miss Harriet Young, and entitled An Artist’s Proof. 
The Lénéficiare was Mdlle De Ribeaucourt. The stage effects for 
the operetta were admirable, and the piece was dressed and sus- 
tained in capital style. It is seldom the privilege of provincial 
journalists to have to record that their town possesses a musical 
amateur capable of composing an operetta, with songs, trios, duets, 
and all the other accessories necessary for a successful performance 
in public; but it gives us much pleasure to say that Brighton 
possesses one in the person of Miss Harriet Young, of Brunswick 
place. This lady has previously composed operettas and many very 
charming songs and duets, but her latest production, An Artist’s 
Proof, is, indeed, a ‘‘ proof” of her genuine talent and great per- 
severance. If space permitted, we should have liked to have 
entered fully into the plot and particulars, but we must content 
ourselves and our readers by saying that it was an immense success 
from beginning to end. Not having the pianoforte score before us, 
we cannot enter into as full a criticism of the whole work as it de- 
serves, but we must specially mention the ‘‘ Rose Song,” a little 
gem, and a genuine inspiration, sung most charmingly by Miss 
Annie Sinclair. The operetta was evidently much enjoyed, in fact, 
we have had nothing to equal it from an amateur since the days of 
the late talented Miss Virginia Gabriel. Miss Young accompanied 
her operetta most artistically, and was called forward by the well- 
pleased audience at its close.—Brighton Guardian. 
—— 
MR SIMS REEVES’ CONCERT. 
The second of Mr Sims leeves’ series of concerts was given on 
Tuesday evening at St James’s Iall, and consisted of operatic, 
national, and miscellaneous music, the most interesting part being 
a selection from Professor Macfarren’s much admired opera, Robin 
TTood, in which Mr Reeves and Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, two 
of the singers on the occasion under notice, were the “ creators ” 
of the characters of Robin Ilood and Maid Marian, when the 
opera was produced at Iler Majesty’s Theatre some years ago. 
Both artists were on their mettle, Mr Reeves giving “ The grasp- 
ing, rasping Norman race” with so much spirit and such fine 
declamation, that an uproarious demand for its repetition com- 
pelled the great tenor to sing it again, which he did, better. if 
possible, than before. Mr Reeves, however, did not sing “ My 
own, my guiding star,” set down for him, an apology being made 
‘‘ that he wished to reserve himself for the popular sea song, ‘ ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ which he had to give later on.” The charming romance 
was entrusted to Mr Abercrombie, and the young tenor sang it so 
much to the satisfaction of his audience that he was called upon 
to repeat it. Mdme Sherrington gave the scena, “ Hail happy 
“orn,” and the ballad,“ True love,” con amore, and was compelled to 
return to bow her acknowledgments for the hearty applause 
awarded to her. The Sumptner’s song— The monk within his 
cell ”—was capitally rendered by Mr Barrington Foote, and the 
round, ‘‘ May the Saints protect and guide thee,” by Miss Santley, 
Messrs Abercrombie, Barrington Foote, and H. Pyatt. The 
audience were quite in a “ holiday humour ” during the rest of the 
evening, “ encoring” Mr Pyatt in “The Wolf,” Mdme Sherring- 
ton in “I’ve been roaming,” Miss Spenser Jones in “The 
banks of Allan Water,” and Miss Santley in “ Wapping Old Stairs” 
(exceptionally well sung, by the bye). When Mr Reeves came on 
to sing “Tom Bowling,” he was received with hearty cheers. 
At its conclusion there was an ovation, and he had to return and 
“bow and bow again.” During the evening the lovers of good 
instrumental music were delighted with the performance, among 
other pieces, of the andante and finale from Mozart’s Quintet for 
pianoforte, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, by the ‘ Anemoic 
Union” (Messrs Sidney Naylor, Malsch, Lazarus, Mann, and 
Wotton). At the next concert the operatic selection will be from 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, 








THe PHILHARMONIC SocrETyY commenced their seventieth 
season on Thursday evening at St James’s Hall. The first part of 
the programme consisted of the overtures to Der Freyschiitz and 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Molique’s Violin Concerto in A 
minor (magnificently played by Mr Carrodus), the “ Chorus of 
Reapers” from Liszt’s Prometheus, and the beautiful quartet from 
Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of Samaria. The second part was 
devoted to Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (“The Colossal No. 9”). 
The solo vocalists were Misses Marriott and Orridge, Messrs I’. 
Royle and Barrington Foote, assisted by the Philharmonic choir. 
Further particulars in our next. 








TWO IMPROMPTUS. 
(Rejected by Wr IPunch).* 
No. I. 
(Before Supper.) 

| Says Gog to Magoggy— 

‘* You're a hungry old doggy.” 

Says Magog to Goggy— 

‘© You’re a famished old hoggy.” 
FLEET GRIFFIN. 


No. II. 
(After Supper.) 
Says Magog to Goggy— 
‘* It’s a wee bit o’er foggy.” 
Says Gog to Magoggy— 
‘*You’re a wee bit o’er groggy.” 
Oc or THE CuBITS. 

* Although rejected by Wr Punch, these impromptus are still 
open to him (for a-consideration) as likely, in this ‘* advanced” 
period, to further enrich his already priceless collection of quid- 
dities. Dr Blidge. 





BERLIN, 
(Correspondence. ) 


The Italian operatic season was to commence at the Victoria 
Theater, with Za Favorita. Among the novelties promised are 
Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, and Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele. The com- 
pany, it is said, isa very good one. Sig. Gialdini is the conductor. 
—The second series of Monday Concerts was inaugurated on the 
23rd ult., and a new Quartet Association began its public existence 
the day following. It consists of Herren Kotek, Ist violin; 
Exner, 2nd violin; Moser, tenor; and Dechert, violoncello, all 
young artists trained under the eye of Joseph Joachim himself. 
Speaking of them, the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung observes : 

“ Of course they have no idea of setting - in opposition to their 
Master’s Quartet ; they merely propose filling up a gap which has 
been long felt in the busy musical life of Berlin. Leaving entirely 
out of consideration the fact that one quartet is not enough, only 
a small contingent of those who admire this kind of music can, on 
account of being, as it were, compelled to become subscribers, enjoy 
the benefit even of the one. Then again, owing to the Master’s long 
concert tours, weeks intervene during which no quartet is to be 
heard in this large city, and the consequence is that all who like 
music joyfully welcome the new enterprise. They may do so with 
the more confidence, as those who have started it afford an excel- 
lent guarantee that it will be admirably carried out. From what 
he has done at concerts, Herr Kotek has long been known as an 
excellent violinist ; Exner, educated in Joachim’s school, has taken 
Hollander’s place in the Royal Orchestra; Moser, a Czcech, after 
making a name in Switzerland, also became, in the same school, a 
splendid executant and took up the tenor in the quartet ; Herr 
Dechart, who has already highly distinguished himself at concerts 
as a solo-violoncellist, and is now a Royal Prussian Chamber 
Musician, enchanted everyone on the opening evening by his 
wonderful tone.” 

The first concert went off successfully.—An excellent perform- 
ance of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis has Leen given by Stern's 
Vocal Association assisted by the Berlin Sinfoniecapelle, the 
whole under the direction of Professor 1). Rudorff. The vocal 
solos were well sung by Mad. Miiller-Ronneburger, Mdlle Adele 
Asmann, Herren von d. Meden, and Strange. 








HamBurcH.— The third Song-Festival of Germany (Deutsches 
Gesangfest) will be held here from the 10th to the 13th August in- 
clusive. The musical direction will be mostly in the hands of Pro- 
fessor von Bernuth, and Dr Kirchenpauer, Burgomaster, will act as 
President. 

It is rumoured at Naples that the authorities of Palermo strongly 
advised Wagner not to take lene omg in the environs durin 
his visit to Rate city, the brigands being on the watch for him, an 





should he be entrapped they would demand an enormous ransom ! 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.* 

In accordance with the understanding come to at the last annual 
meeting of the members, the present special general meeting has 
been convened for the purpose of considering the course to be pur- 
sued in view of the approaching complete exhaustion of the society’s 
funds. The committee regret to report that there has been a 
further falling off in the subscription list, and as there is no sign of 
any improvement in the receipts from the general public, it may be 
taken as a certainty that before the close of the present season the 
monies now in hand will have been entirely spent. From this it 
follows that, in the absence of a guarantee fund, or of some other 
means of procuring working capital and providing against the con- 
tingency of further loss, it will be impossible for the present, or 
indeed for any, committee to undertake the liabilities involved in 
arranging for a fresh series of concerts during the season 1882-83, 
and the question then arises whether the existence of the Society 
can be usefully prolonged after it has ceased to become a concert- 
giving institution. 

The natural inference deducible from the facts recorded in the 
Society’s accounts appears to be that its work is finished, and that 
it will be better therefore to bring the Society to an honourable 
close at the end of its fiftieth year, rather than to struggle further 
against the inevitable, with the almost certain prospect of having to 
encounter a similar difficulty sooner or later, even if by some extra- 
ordinary means present financial embarrassments could be tided over 
for a time. 

It is useless to disguise the fact that for many years past the 
Society has not been self-supporting. Its concerts have of late 
been carried on at almost constant heavy loss, and but for the 
extraneous help afforded by undertakings outside the Society’s own 
special operations, the present crisis would have occurred at a much 
earlier date. It may not be out of place here to record the fact that 
this contingency was foreseen by the late Mr Bowley, and that one 
special reason which weighed with him in devising and carrying out 
the undertakings in question was the hope that by their means the 
existence of the society might be prolonged. The result abundantl 
justified the sagacity of the society’s late treasurer, but even wit 
the assistance thus afforded the society finds itself no longer able to 
meet the losses which occur from season to season, and the natural 
outcome is the present impending financial crisis. 

The causes which have led to this result are not far to seek. In 
the early days of the Society it had a practical monopoly of the 
performance of oratorio, and repetition concerts were constantly 
given which produced large profits. For some time past repetition 
| aettgennsonge besides being extremely difficult to arrange, have 

en more often a loss than a gain, and oratorios are so frequently 
performed in all parts of the metropolis, that the public interest is 
divided, and the support given to smaller and local associations, «r 
to concerts where economy is studied at the expense of art, naturally 
interferes with the receipts of the parent Society. As an illustration 
of this it may be mentioned that, whereas in former times 3s. tickets 
for the Society’s concerts were often sold for many times their 
original price, the number of persons out of the four millions inhabit- 
ing London willing to pay half-a-crown to hear the much finer per- 
formances of last season only averaged 180; while, if certain favourite 
works be excluded from the calculation, the number would dwindle 
down to the low average of 120. 

A second cause for the altered circumstances of the Society may 
be found in a change of opinion which has come over a certain 
section of the public on the question of music and public amuse- 
ments generally. The Society’s concerts were at one time specially 
patronised by many who objected on conscientious grounds to other 
forms of musical entertainment, but as other ideas have gradually 
prevailed, the support once so specially given to the Society is now 
spread over a wider area, and the Society has suffered in consequence. 

0 all these influences must be added the increased expenses of the 
concerts—at least one-third more than they were thirty years ago— 
and the loss arising from the Society’s removal from Exeter Hall, 
which, in spite of its many inconveniences, was, undoubtedly, much 
preferred by the subscribers to St James’s Hall. 

In view of the probable repetition at this juncture of that kind 
of criticism, already so frequently refuted, which attributes the 
Society’s losses to its want of enterprise, it is only right once more 
to place on record the fact, incontestably proved by the records of 
the receipts at each individual concert, that for more than twent 
years past there have only been two works, the names of which will 
readily occur to the members, the performance of which could be 
reckoned upon with any certainty to produce a profit. Even such a 
work as Judas Maccabeus has not produced a profit for more than 





* Report of the committee, to be presented at a special general meeting of 
members on Tuesday, the 21st inst, 

















ten years, while the magnificent Jsrae/ has only yielded a profit on 
six occasions out of the fast fifteen performances which have been 
given since 1865. Such being the case with the two favourite works 
in question, it can easily be imagined how such masterpieces as 
Solomon, Samson, and St Paul, to say nothing of more modern works, 
have fared, while those most interesting composite concerts, so 
one praised by musical critics, have presented an almost invari- 
able record of heavy loss. The Committee have, therefore, the most 
abundant justification for saying that but for the line of policy they 
have pursued, the Society would only have had an ephemeral 
existence, and that the constant production of novelties would have 
brought about its dissolution many years ago. 

With these facts in view, the conviction has been forced upon the 
Committee that it is impossible to carry on the Society any longer 
as at present constituted, and they feel that even if the difficulties 
of reorganization were surmounted, the chances of success even then 
would be so problematical, that they have no alternative but to 
recommend—although with unfeigned sorrow and regret—that the 
Society be dissolved after the close of the present season. 

There are, no doubt, many who think that the work of the Society 
is too important to be altogether abandoned without a struggle, and 
that it would be a grave reflection upon the courage and public 
spirit of the members of the Society ft they refrained from making 
the effort. The Committee therefore invite those who may share 
these sentiments to enter seriously upon the consideration of the 
best means of forming a new society to carry on the work, and (to 
use a commercial phrase) take over the goodwill and assets of the 
present society, if such an arrangement be possible. 

The Committee, however, are bound to place on record their opinion 
that in view of the number of concerts given during the musical 
season, and the general state of the music market, it would be hope- 
less for any body of amateurs to attempt to give concerts on the 
same complete scale as those of the Sacred Harmonic Society unless 
they were supported by a suflicient number of influential and 
wealthy guarantors, as is the case with all the large musical festivals 
throughout the country. 


——9—— 


CHERUBINI.* 
His Lirg, HIs WoRKS, AND THE PART PLAYED BY HIM IN ART, 
(Continued from page 61.) 


Cherubini was the tenth of twelve children, the issue of his 
parents’ marriage, and the last survivor of this numerous family, 
as he himself thus remarks in the Notice dictated to de Beau- 
chesne : “ It is a singular fact that this one, whose weakly nature 
at his birth almost precluded the hope of rearing him, 1s to-day 
the only member living of this numerous family.” He was 
scarcely four or five years old before he lost his mother, who was 
herself only forty, and shortly afterwards his father began teach- 
ing him the rudiments of music, as the Notice in question also 
informs us: “ As soon as he was six years old, he began learning 
music from his father, and, when he was nine, he commenced 
studying composition under Bartolomeo Felici and his son, Ales- 
sandro, distinguished Florentine composers. At their death he 
passed under the direction of Pietro Bizzari and Giuseppe Cas- 
trucci, skilful composers of the same period.” 

Cherubini’s father, a Florentine like the boy’s mother, was, in 
a modest way, a very estimable artist. An excellent professor, 
we are told, he fulfilled the important and delicate functions of 
maestro al cembalo (pianoforte accompanist) at the Teatro della 
Pergola, then as now the first theatre in Florence. He was, 
therefore, perfectly competent to begin his son’s musical education, 
With regard to the masters to whom the boy was subse- 
quently confided, no historian mentions any of them except Barto- 
lomeo Felici, to whom F'étis has devoted these few lines: “ Felici 
(Bartolomeo) composer, born at Florence about 1730, had some 
operas performed at various theatres in Italy, among which 
L’ Amante contrastato, 1768, and L’ Amore Soldato, 1769, are 
mentioned. He composed, also, several separate pieces, such as 
violin quartets, which have remained in manuscript, and four- 
part songs with orchestral accompaniment. He opened at 
Florence, in 1770, a School of Counterpoint, which enjoyed some 
celebrity.” 

I think the dates given in this short notice are inexact, and 
have reasons for supposing that Bartolomeo Felici was born long 
before 1730. However, if we except the above few details con- 
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* By Arthur Pougin. From the Menestred. 
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cerning one of them, we should know nothing about the ability 
of the masters to whom Cherubini’s musical education was at 
first entrusted, if Picchianti, his first Italian biographer, who also 
was a Florentine, and able to speak from his own reminiscences, 
had not taken care to give us some useful information on the 
subject. The following are the terms in which this writer, him- 
self a distinguished musician, describes the period of Cherubini’s 
earliest studies :— 

““ . . . . He was taught by his Father, a chapelmaster 
strongly attached to the old customs of the art, and a rigid observer 
of the ancient scholastic discipline in his teaching. Three years, 
however, were enough for young Cherubini to obtain a sufficient 
knowledge of solfeggio, and of the accompaniment of the figured 
bass, and the intavolatura del cembalo (the tablature of the harpsi- 
chord), as they then called the theoretical acquaintance with the 
keyboard, together with the art of placing the hands and of the 
mechanism adapted for playing the instrument. He achieved this 
result before completing his ninth year, and without on that account 
neglecting the higher study of figures, or languages, so that, with 
a mind thus furnished, he entered at this period on the study of 
counterpoint, under the direction of Bartolomeo Felici, called old 
Felici, to distinguish him from his son, Alessandro, also a remarkable 
artist. 

‘‘ Bartolomeo Felici, a man deeply versed in the muscal science of 
his day, was a profound and skilful contrapuntist. ‘The composi- 
tions in the a cappella style of his which have been handed down to 
us are models of purity, clearness, and ingenious artifice, qualities 
causing them to be heard with pleasure whenever they are now sung 
in our churches. For teaching the difficult art of composition, he 
was reputed the best professor in Florence and all Tuscany, and his 
school was attended by a large number of pupils, whose productions 
subsequently sustained its credit and glory. Pietro Bizzarri and 
Giuseppe Castrucci were likewise respectable artists, who guided 
Cherubini to the highest pitch of perfection, the one in the art of sing- 
ing, and the other in playing the organ and the piano. Had these 
worthy masters of Cherubini, as well as such men as Niccolo Valenti, 
Luigi Braccini, Giuseppe Gherardeschi, Ettore Romagnoli, and a thou- 
sand others whom I cannot name, lived in France, in the populous city 
of Paris, or in any other ultramontane country, they would have 
enjoyed the honours of apotheosis, and there would have been no 
lack of eloquent writers to give us complete and magnificent 
biographies of them. We should not then have heard nearly all 
Cherubini’s necrologists and biographers repeat that he had as 
masters in his native land onlyvery obscure artists, whose names, 
if they reach posterity, will owe it entirely to the illustrious pupil 
who will have rendered them famous. 46 

(To be continued. ) 


——Q—— 


WAITFS, 

Pitch in music does not defile. 

Adelina Patti will return to Europe in May. 

Sefior Gayarre has been singing at Valencia in L’ Africuine. 

Sophie Menter has been extraordinarily successful in Stockholm. 

A German version of Patience has been produced at Philadelphia. 
a ballet of Excelsior has proved as successful in Naples as in 
Milan. 

Bazzini has declined the directorship of the Liceo Musicale 
Rossini, Pesaro. 

After a few performances of Rigoletto, the Teatro Pagliano, Flor- 
ence was closed, 

Schumann’s Genoveva has proved very attractive at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden. 

Mdlle Valleria has accepted an operatic engagement for next 
season in America. 

Teresina Tua, the girl violinist, has been playing with much 
success in Florence. 

Sefior Giner has been appointed technical director of the Con- 
servatory, Valencia. 

Mad. Madeline Schiller, we learn from the American papers, is 
in very poor health. 

Mad. Adelina Patti has for some time past declined being ‘ inter- 
viewed ” in the States, 

Fra Diavolo has been performed at the Teatro Real, Madrid, with 
Lestellier in the title-part. 

Minnie Hauk will, it is said, organize an opera company for next 
winter in the United States. 





Flotow’s Indra was wm 4 given, as second novelty of the season, 
at the Stadttheater, Liibeck. 

Santley has had an offer from a Boston manager to revisit America 
for a concert and oratorio tour. 

The Italian opera-company, under the management of Tamberlik, 
was performing recently in Carthagena. 

A new buffo-opera, Die Téchter des Dyonisos, music by Brandl, 
is a success at the Carl-Theater, Vienna. 

Mr Jacques Blumenthal, who has been passing the winter in the 
south of France, has returned to London. 

A comic opera, Don Quixote, music by Neuendorff, has been pro- 
duced at the Germania Theatre, New York. 

A new opera, Frithjof, book by Anna von Moor, music by Ed. 
Ringler, has been well received in Nuremberg. 

A new oratorio, Welt-Ende—Gericht—Neue Welt, by Joachim Raff, 
has been performed in the Town Church, Weimar. 

Miss Emma Abbot suffered so much from vaccination that she 
was obliged to cancel a large number of engagements, 

Miss Minnie Hauk’s Carmen has been the success of Mr Maple- 
son’s season in Philadelphia, as it was in New York and Boston. 

Vaccination, according to the Boston Musical Record, is engaging 
the attention of every opera and concert singer in the United States. 

The Kennedys, the celebrated Scottish vocalists, who have started 
on another voyage round the world, gave recitals last month in New 
York. 

Mad. Pauline Lucca is said to have achieved a sensational success 
as Katharina in Goetz’s Widerspentigen Zihmung at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, 

The Symphony Orchestra Concerts, under the direction of G. 
Henschel, Boston, U.S., will be brought to a close on the 11th March 
with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 

Herr Angelo Neumann’s operatic tour will commence on the Ist 
September, the works which will figure most frequently in the 
bills being the Nibelungen series and 7'ristan und Isolde. 

A panic occurred a short time since in the Theatre in Algiers. It 
was due to an outburst of fire, but the flames were speedily extin- 
guished, and the audience suffered no injury but a few contusions. 

Among the Italian-opera company ig for the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Ayres, and the Teatro Imperial, Rio Janeiro, are Signora 
Borghi-Mamo, Signori Tamagno, Bottesini, Sparapani, and Castel- 
mary. 

A foreign ae gives the following musical definitions of a 
daughter of Eve :—At 15, she is an arpeggio; at 20, an allegro 
vivace ; at 30, an accordo forte ; at 40, an andante ; at 50, she enters 
on the rondo finale ; and at 60, she is a tremolo alla sordina. 

The Taunton Philharmonic Society have engaged Miss Catherine 
Penna to sing the soprano music of Professor Macfarren’s Lady of 
the Lake on the 14th inst. This talented young artist was the first 
representative of the part when the cantata was given at one of the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts. 





A FADED VALENTINE.* 


A faded valentine! which came one morning, 
Back in the beauty of the vanish’d years ; 

Now one sad heart, all balm for sorrow scorning, 
Gazes upon it through a mist of tears, 


A faded valentine! whose tender pleading 
Into fair Lilian’s heart its pathos wove ; 
While she, o’ercome by its sweet interceding, 
Gave wito Ernest all her youthful love. 


A faded valentine! and he who sent it 
Thought that he loved the fair and gentle maid ; 
But, ere the spring had pass’d, he did repent it, 
Aud Lilian’s heart was in the dust low laid. 


A faded valentine! ah! what a story 

It tells of blossoms fair, too quickly crush’d ; 
Of sudden night, that fell upon life’s glory, 

Of the heart’s music, which despair has hush’d. 


* Copyright, Saran ANN STOWE. 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Orampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ; ' ; 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 


erf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depdét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
“— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


| Fear EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
81r,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a “pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many pew of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally kuown, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
faithfully, O. D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hil!, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear 81R,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my hea'th (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
T lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, “without 
the assistance of a doctor,” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast gowns into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AnD MAL WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
ranspound, February 25th, 1881. 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and m4 ion no doubt 
bs 4 hy Al the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
r Coleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has on!y just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 














Mr Coleman, Norwich, A. N. KINGSTON. 
Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. C: e paid to an 
Railway Station in Great Britain. sample Bottle sent for 33 stampa, 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 


Sold by all Rrgpie and Latent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s, 9d. and 4s, 6d, each, Ask for COLEMAN'S, LIEBIG’s EXTRACT oF MEAT 


AND MaLT WINE, and “See that you get it,” 





CHAPPELL’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, 


1, Dulce Domum, 8.A.T.B. ... ae as sae 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. “a 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. a a 
8.A.T.B. 
T.B 





5. Long live England’s Future Queen. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. S.A.T.B. ... 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... pre sae “ 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 8,.A.T.B 


ce, 


Co d or 


Dr. Rimbault 
<n ... Balfe 
«. Abt 
Gounod 


") Brinley Richards 


11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8,.T.T.B. . G@. A. Macfarren 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus a4 te Ae pe a ounod 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... ... Joseph Robinson 
14. The Gipsy Chorus... a ‘aaa is i oes «se ... Balfe 
15. Ave Maria aaa “a a ee aca “ oes on Arcadelt 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. S.A.T.B. ... Mendelssohn 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,A.T.B... Jules Benedict 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J. L. Hatton 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. Henry Smart 
20. Spring’s Return. 8,A,T.B. ace <i “ os te 

21. An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, 9 

22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... pe 

23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... pee “a <a sa “ 

24, Cold Autumn Wind, 8.A.T.B.... ‘aa coe on 

25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. 2... 6. ws Bennett Gilbert 
26. Lullaby. S.A.A.  .. 9 « ae ‘ ‘a 

27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B,... G. A. Macfarren 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A.T.B. oa Dr, Rimbault 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ia <a a 

30, Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... rom aaa on na 

31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. ae a eee . L. de Rille 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ... a. ee Cherubini 
33. We are Spirits. 8.8.5. sec me oe we eee 6G, A, Macfarren 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B. ... a ona ose uber 
35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. as os one ve 
36, The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. cone sae saa Kiicken 
37. Eve's glittering Star. 8.A.T.B. ... ia “a ‘ed 
38, When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. poe . pe 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8,A4.T.B eae aan a aaa im 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B. ... iia Rossini 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern i a ee se 
42. Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. ue cae Gs ... Brinley Richards 
43, Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §8,A,T.B.... " G, A, Osborne 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea. S8.A.T.B._... ‘i aa aa 

45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) ... an Rossini 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A4.T.B. aa ee «. G@, A, Macfarren 
47. The German Fatherland. §8.A.T.B. aa a2 “a 

48, The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. G, A, Osborne 
49. Te Deum in F ... aa aa pee <a aaa as Jackson 
50. Te Deum in F ... ‘sa wee Nares 
51. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. pe Rossini 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... sae G. A. Osborne 
St temew. SOP a lt ... Walter Hay 
51. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) “ie A; Randegger 
55. The Offertory Sentences age aaa “ Edmund Rogers 
56. The Red Cross Knight ° Dr. Calleott 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., . Sir H. R. Bishop 
58. The ‘‘Carnovale” __... ; aie Rossini 
59, Softly falls the moonlight . Edmund Rogers 
«0, Air by Himmel oa se Henry Leslie 
61. Offertory Sentences ; E. Sauerbrey 


62, The Resurrection on fe ti aa Cc. 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) «. H J. Byron 
64. The Men of Wales __... pi . pa 
65, Dame Durden ... pa 
66, A little Farm well tilled 
67, There was a simple maiden 
68, Fair Hebe er 
69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... i ane 
70. The jovial man of Kent on on pee pe 
71, The oak and the ash ... : as 
72, Heart of Oak ... aad a “an aad “a 
73. Come to the sunset tree a oa eco os eco 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. ae ae a ee ee 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female Voices) one a“ as “on 
76. A Love Idyl. 8. 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A. . on 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... 
79. Our merry boys at sea pe poe ot 
80. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. fa ae “<i 
81, When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... 
82. Hymn of Nature a staan a ae pe 
83, Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
814, Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) 
85, Austrian National Hymn ve pe 
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Arranged by Price 
G. A. Macfarren 
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| SYDNEY SMITHS 
| FOUR NEW PIECES. | 
SPERANZA. |: 


ANDANTE. ESPRESSIVO. - | 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. ~ s 


NONCHALANCE, E 
CAPRICE DE CONCERT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. be 
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gE 
I PIFFERARI. E 
MUSETTE MODERNE. . 







; PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NABUCO. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON THE OPERA OF VERDI. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S NEW PIANO DUETS. 


SEMIRAMIDE. Fantasia on Rossini’ Opera - - - - 6 
ROSE LEAVES. Morceau Elégant : ‘ ; ‘ | 
5 
5 
















BACCHANALE - . . . ‘ j . , , 
LE RETOUR DE L'ARMEE. Morceau Militaire 
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